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Sir: 

In furtherance of the Applicants' Notice of Appeal filed on January 16, 2009, this Appeal 
Brief is submitted. This Appeal Brief is submitted in support of the Applicants' Notice of 
Appeal, and further pursuant to the rejection mailed on October 16, 2008, in which Claims 1-34 
were rejected. The Applicants submit this Appeal Brief to the Board of Patent Appeals and 
Interferences in compliance with the requirements of 37 C.F.R. § 41.37, as stated in Rules of 
Practice Before the Board of Patent Appeals and Interferences (Final Rule), 69 Fed. Reg. 49959 
(August 12, 2004). The Applicants contend that the rejections of Claims 1-34 in this proceeding 
are in error, were previously overcome and are overcome again by this appeal. 
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As the assignee of the entire right, title, and interest in the above-captioned patent 
application, the real parties in interest in this appeal, is: 

Sony Corporation, a Japanese corporation 
6-7-35 Kitashinagawa, Shinagawa 
Tokyo, 141 
Japan 

Sony Electronics Inc., a corporation of the State of Delaware 
1 Sony Drive 

Park Ridge, NJ 07656-8003 
per the assignment document filed on January 22, 2004. 

II. RELATED APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES 

The Applicants are not aware of any other appeals or interferences related to the present 
application. 

III. STATUS OF THE CLAIMS 

Claims 1-34 are involved in the appeal. Claims 1-21 and 25-34 stand rejected under 35 
U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over Darrell et al, "Integrated person tracking using 
stereo, color, and pattern detection" ("Darrell," a copy of which is attached as Exhibit A) in view 
of Davis et al, "Context Tailor: Towards a Programming Model for Context- Aware Computing," 
("Davis," a copy of which is attached as Exhibit B). Claims 22-24 stand rejected under 35 
U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over Darrell and Davis in view of Seno et al, "Network 
authentication system with multi-biometric," ("Seno" a copy of which is attached as Exhibit C). 

IV. STATUS OF THE AMENDMENTS FILED AFTER FINAL REJECTION 



No amendments to the claims have been filed after the Office Action mailed on October 
16, 2008. 
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V. SUMMARY OF CLAIMED SUBJECT MATTER 

The invention disclosed in the present application number 10/763,654 is directed to 
methods and apparatuses for determining an identity of a user. The identity is determined by 
detecting a current user's electronic device activity pattern; comparing the detected activity 
pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action 
identification profile is associated with a particular user; and then using the comparing to identify 
the current user as being the particular user. 

The elements of Claim 1, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 10, line 1 to page 13, line 14, page 15, line 16 to page 19, line 10, page 19, line 1 1 to 
page 21, line 2, and accompanying Figures 3, 5 and 6. The method of identifying a user 
comprises detecting a user's electronic device (110) activity pattern (510), comparing the detected 
activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory device 
(520), wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user 
by at least one activity performed by the particular unique user and using the comparing to 
identify the current user as being one of the particular users (530, 540, 550). 

The elements of Claim 10, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 7, line 16 to page 8, line 16, page 8, line 17 to page 9, line 22, page 10, line 1 to page 13, 
line 14, and accompanying Figures 1, 2 and 3. The system comprises means for detecting (320) a 
user's electronic device (110) activity pattern, means for comparing (330) the detected activity 
pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory device, 
wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by at 
least one activity performed by the particular unique user and means for using (330) the 
comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular users. 

Means for detecting a referred to in the specification as a detection module (320) is 
shown in Figure 3. Detection module (320) is configured to monitor the user's activity on 
electronic device (110). [Present Specification, page 10, lines 9-15] 

Means for comparing referred to in the specification as comparator module (330) is 
shown in Figure 3. Comparator module (330) is configured to compare activity being performed 
by an electronic device 1 10 user against at least one user action identification profile stored by 
database module (340). [Present Specification, page 12, lines 5-7] 

Means for using referred to in the specification as comparator module (330) is shown in 
Figure 3. The comparator module (330) uses a predetermined threshold score to determine the 
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match quality between a particular user action identification profile and the activity(ies) current 
being performed by a user. [Present Specification, page 12, lines 16-18] 

The elements of Claim 1 1 , directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 10, line 1 to page 13, line 14, page 15, line 16 to page 19, line 10, page 19, line 1 1 to 
page 21, line 2, and accompanying Figures 3, 5 and 6. The method comprises comparing a user's 
activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory device 
(520), wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user 
by at least one activity performed by the particular unique user and wherein the current user's 
activity includes an input selection and using the comparing to identify the current user as being 
one of the particular users (530, 540, 550). 

The elements of Claim 21, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 19, line 1 1 to page 21, line 2, and accompanying Figure 6.. The method comprises 
determining a particular user's identity (610), detecting the particular user's activity pattern (620) 
and storing the particular user's activity pattern within a user action identification profile in a 
memory device (630), wherein the user action identification profile is configured to be compared 
with an unknown user's activity pattern against at least one activity performed by the particular 
unique user (640). 

The elements of Claim 27, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 7, line 16 to page 8, line 16, page 8, line 17 to page 9, line 22, page 10, line 1 to page 13, 
line 14, and accompanying Figures 1, 2 and 3. The identification system comprises a detection 
module (320) configured for detecting a user's activity pattern (510) and a comparator module 
(330) configured for comparing the user's activity pattern to a user action identification profile 
stored within a memory device (520), wherein the comparator module (330) is configured to 
determine a user's identity based on scoring a comparison between the user's activity pattern and 
the user action identification profile comprising at least one activity performed by the user (530, 
540, 550). 

The elements of Claim 32, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 10, line 1 to page 13, line 14, page 15, line 16 to page 19, line 10, page 19, line 1 1 to 
page 21 , line 2, and accompanying Figures 3, 5 and 6. The method comprises detecting a user's 
electronic device (1 10) activity pattern (520, 620), storing the user's activity pattern in a memory 
storage device within a user action identification profile comprising at least one activity by the 
user (630), comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification 
profiles (520), wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular 
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unique user, using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular users 
(530-550) and continuing to update the user's stored activity pattern after identifying the user 
(610-640). 

The elements of Claim 33, directed to one embodiment, are described in the Specification 
at page 10, line 1 to page 13, line 14, page 15, line 16 to page 19, line 10, page 19, line 1 1 to 
page 21, line 2, and accompanying Figures 3, 5 and 6. The identification system comprises a 
detection module (320) to detect a user's activity pattern (510), a storage module (340) to store 
the user's activity pattern within a user action identification profile comprising at least one 
activity by the user (630) and a comparator module (330) to compare the user's activity pattern to 
the user action identification profile (520), wherein the comparator module (330) determines a 
user's identity based on scoring a comparison between the user's activity pattern and the user 
action identification profile (530, 540, 550). 

VL GROUNDS OF REJECTION AND OTHER MATTERS TO BE 
REVIEWED ON APPEAL 

The following issues are presented in this Appeal Brief for review by the Board of Patent 
Appeals and Interferences: 

1. Whether Claims 1-21 and 25-34 are properly rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as 
being unpatentable over Davis and Darrell. 

2. Whether Claims 22-24 are properly rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Darrell and Davis in view of Seno. 

VII. ARGUMENT 

Grounds for Rejection 

Within the Office Action, Claims 1-21 and 25-34 have been rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 
103(a) as being unpatentable over Davis and Darrell. 

Outline of Arguments 

In the discussion that follows, the Applicants discuss the teachings of Davis, the 
teachings of Darrell and the teachings of the combination of Davis and Darrell. As will be 
discussed in detail below, neither Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the 
detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each 
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user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity 
performed by the particular unique user. As further discussed below, the combination of Davis 
and Darrell is improper. 

1. Davis does not teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of 
user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile 
is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the 
particular unique user. Davis also does not teach identifying the current user as 
being one of the particular users. 

Davis teaches a programming model for customized context-aware applications. 
Specifically, Davis teaches that applications customize their execution to expected needs of a 
user based on patterns of repetitive context. [Davis, section 1] As recognized within the Office 
Action of October 16, 2008, however, Davis does not teach identifying the current user as being 
one of the particular users . [Davis, section 1, para. 1] This is because the purpose of Davis is to 
design applications that customize themselves based on patterns of use regardless of the user. In 
other words, the programs track how they are used and adjust accordingly even if there is a 
different user each time. As a result, Davis does not care who the user is or even the number of 
users, so there is certainly no need for Davis to distinguish between the current user and any 
particular user. Furthermore, Davis does not teach comparing the detected activity pattern 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles . Davis merely teaches classifying an 
event as recurring or rare, if the event falls within a pattern, and the length of the event. [Davis, 
section 3, para. 1] In fact, because at no point does Davis track the identification of any one user, 
it is impossible for Davis to store user action identification profiles, much less compare the 
detected activity pattern against them. As a result, Davis does not teach comparing the detected 
activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles. 
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2. Darrell does not teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality 
of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification 
profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the 
particular unique user, 

Darrell teaches a visual person tracking system. Darrell teaches tracking persons in a 
video scene using three visual processing modules, each for conducting depth estimation, 
detecting color segmentation and discriminating head regions from hands and other body parts. 
[Darrell, section 2, para. 2] Darrell teaches that stereo cameras are used to observe the attributes 
of a person and the observed attributes are compared with stored statistics of previous tracked 
users. [Darrell, section 5.2, para. 1] In one embodiment, Darrell teaches that the stored attributes 
include a face pattern, height, and color observations of a user. [Darrell, section 5.2, para. 2] 
However, like Davis, Darrell does not teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a 
plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is 
associated with a particular unique user. Darrell merely teaches comparing invariable attributes 
such as face patterns, height and color observations of previous tracked users, not actions or other 
dynamic data. 

3. The combination of Davis and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation 
to combine the teachings of Davis with the teachings of Darrell. Even if there 
were motivation to combine Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible 
because it would result in a drastic change in their principle operation. The 
combination of Davis and Darrell is also improper because they are nonanalogous 
art. Further, even if their combination is proper, neither Davis, Darrell nor their 
combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of 
user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile 
is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the 
particular unique user. 

This is a classic case of impermissibly using hindsight to make a rejection based on 
obviousness. The Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit has stated that "it is impermissible to 
use the claimed invention as an instruction manual or 'template' to piece together the teachings 
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of the prior art so that the claimed invention is rendered obvious." In Re Fritch , 972 F.2d, 1260, 
1266, 23 USPQ2d 1780, 1784 (Fed. Cir. 1992). As recognized within the Office Action of 
October 16, 2008, Davis does not teach to identify the current user as being one of the particular 
users. Within the Office Action of October 16, 2008, it is stated that 

[i]t would have been obvious for one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the to 
modify the claimed invention to combine the teachings of Darrell and Davis for the 
[motivation of better tracking persons], [Office Action, page 5] 

However, it is only with the benefit of the present claims, as a "template" that there is any 
motivation to combine the identification of a particular user of Darrell with the monitoring of the 
use of applications of Davis. No such motivation can be found in the teachings of either of the 
references. To conclude that the combination of Davis and Darrell is obvious, based on the 
teachings of these references, is to use hindsight based on the teachings of the presently claimed 
invention and to read much more into Davis and Darrell than their actual teachings. This is 
simply not permissible based on the directive from the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit. 

It is well settled that to establish a prima facie case of obviousness, three basic criteria 
must be met: 

1) there must be some suggestion or motivation, either in the references themselves 
or in the knowledge generally available to one of ordinary skill in the art, to 
modify the reference or to combine reference teachings; 

2) there must be a reasonable expectation of success; and 

3) the prior art reference, or references, must teach or suggest all the claim 
limitations. MPEP § 2143. 

The burden of establishing a prima facie case of obviousness based on the teachings of Davis and 
Darrell has not been met within the Office Action of October 16, 2008. 

There is no hint, teaching or suggestion within either Davis or Darrell that justifies their 
combination. Within the Office Action of October 16, 2008, the improper combination's only 
justification is that it would allow the better tracking of persons. [Office Action, page 5] The 
Applicants respectfully disagree. No citation from either Davis or Darrell is provided within the 
Office Action of October 16, 2008 that comes close to supporting this improper conclusion. 
More is required to justify the combination of two references. As described above, Davis is not 
concerned with identifying or tracking the user because the customization of the applications is 
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performed based on the actions of any and all users of the application. Therefore, incorporating 
the better tracking of persons provided by Darrell would not provide any benefit to Davis. Thus, 
there is simply no hint, teaching or suggestion within either of these references that warrants or 
justifies their combination. Accordingly, for this reason alone the combination of Davis and 
Darrell is improper. 

However, Davis and Darrell also cannot be properly combined because the combination 
would change their principle operation. Specifically, the MPEP states "[i]f the proposed 
modification or combination of the prior art would change the principle of operation of the prior 
art invention being modified, then the teachings of the references are not sufficient to render the 
claims prima facie obvious." In re Rattj 270 F.2d 810, 123 (CCPA 1959); MPEP §2143.01. 
The principle operation of Davis is to input patterns of repetitive context (i.e., manners of 
interaction with an application) in order for that application to self customize based on that 
context regardless of the user or combination of users who did the interacting. [See Davis, 
sections 1 and 3] To that end, the interaction data collected in Davis is commingled to form a 
single large data pool used to create the ideal application for the average user. [Id.] In other 
words, the applications of Davis are designed to self customize based on interaction with users 
regardless of any one particular user's interaction . In contrast, the principle operation of Darrell 
involves a passive tracking device, wherein data specific to each "user" is collected and kept 
separate in multiple smaller data pools. [See Darrell, section 2] Further, in the principle 
operation of Darrell these specific "users" do not interact with the device, but instead the device 
monitors how the "users" interact around the device in order to identify them. In other words, 
the principle operation of Darrell involves specifically tracking each user without the user 
interacting with the device. Thus, in order to modify Davis to include Darrell or Darrell to 
include Davis, their principle methods of operation would need to be changed. Either, Davis 
would need to be altered so that it both tracked each user and monitored user action around the 
application, but not with the application, or Darrell would need to be altered so that it both input 
data regardless of the user and provided a way for the user's to interact with the device. It is 
clear that either modification would completely change the principle operation of each reference. 
A passive tracking device like Darrell would never be able to interact with the persons (e.g. 
criminals) it was trying to track and an application self customization process like Davis would 
never be able to collect the passive data of the user's actions around the application nor would 
such actions be applicable to the desired customization. 
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Indeed, as described above, the passive observation of Darrell would be of no value to 
Davis because although it might be able to recognize a particular user, its self-customization is 
independent of the users. Thus, the same output would be produced regardless of what user is 
identified as using the application at the current time. In other words, the system of Davis would 
derive no value from the identification capabilities of Darrell, and thus has no motivation to 
incorporate it, because it would have no use for the information that Darrell provides. Indeed, 
the only way for Davis to benefit from Darrell's user identification capabilities would be to 
completely change its self-customization technique to center around each user instead of the 
frequency of occurrence regardless of the user. 

Such a change would dramatically alter the goals or purpose of Davis. By self 
customizing regardless of the user, Davis is able to input a large amount of data and therefore 
become the "ideal" application for the "average" user even if it is a first-time user. However, in 
order for Davis to change such that the identity information of Darrell would be beneficial, Davis 
would have to separate the customization data into multiple smaller data pools for each user, 
thereby significantly lowering the amount of data for, and correspondingly the quality of, the 
customization. Additionally, Davis would become completely "uncustomized" for any first-time 
users. These are two, distinct and incompatible purposes. With its current purpose of objective 
customization, Davis would be "ideal" for applications run on a public library computer because 
each first-time user would derive a benefit from the information collected from all the previous 
users. In order to utilize the information provided by Darrell, the purpose of Davis would have to 
be subjective customization, which would then render Davis completely ineffective for a public 
library computer where there are numerous first- time users. Accordingly, the combination of 
Darrell and Davis is also improper because it would alter their principle modes of operation. 

Moreover, the combination of Davis and Darrell is improper because to rely on a 
reference under 35 U.S.C. §103, it must be analogous prior art according to MPEP 2141.01(a). 
Specifically, "the reference must either be in the field of applicant's endeavor or, if not, then be 
reasonably pertinent to the particular problem with which the inventor was concerned." In re 
Oetiker, 977 F.2d 1443, 1446 (Fed. Cir. 1992). Here, if the field of the applicant's endeavor is 
construed to be identifying particular users, then Davis is nonanalogous art because it does not 
relate to that field nor does it try and solve that problem. In fact, as described above, Davis is 
designed to self customize the application regardless of any particular user. Additionally, if the 
field of the applicant's endeavor is construed to be inputting interaction data, then Darrell is 
nonanalogous art because it does not interact with any users nor does it try to solve such a 
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problem. In fact, as described above, it is highly unlikely that a monitoring device like Darrell 
would be able to interact with its "users." The passive tracking system of Darrell is not the same 
art as the interactive application customization device of Davis, nor do they attempt to solve the 
same problems. Accordingly, either Davis or Darrell will be nonanalogous art and as a result, 
Davis and Darrell are not able to be combined to form a proper §103 rejection. 

In contrast to Davis, Darrell and their combination, the presently claimed invention is 
directed to methods and apparatuses for determining an identity of a user. The identity is 
determined by detecting a current user's electronic device activity pattern; comparing the 
detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each 
user action identification profile is associated with a particular user; and then using the 
comparing to identify the current user as being the particular user. As described above, even if 
considered proper, neither Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the detected 
activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action 
identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the 
particular unique user. Also as described above, there is no motivation to combine the teachings 
of Davis with the teachings of Darrell. Furthermore, even if there were motivation to combine 
Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would result in a drastic change in 
their principle operation. Moreover, Davis and Darrell cannot be properly combined because 
they are nonanalogous art. Accordingly, the combination of Davis and Darrell is improper. 

4. The claims distinguish over Davis, Darrell and their combination. 

The claims are grouped separately below to indicate that they do not stand or fall 
together. 

a. Claims 1-9 

The independent Claim 1 is directed to a method of identifying a user comprising 
detecting a user's electronic device activity pattern, comparing the detected activity pattern 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory device, wherein each 
user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by at least one activity 
performed by the particular unique user, and using the comparing to identify the current user as 
being one of the particular users. Within Claim 1 it is recited that the detected activity pattern is 
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compared against a plurality of user action identification profiles. It is further recited in Claim 1 
that each user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user, and the 
current user is identified as being one of the particular users. As described above, the 
combination of Davis and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to combine the 
teachings of Davis with the teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if there were 
motivation to combine Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would 
result in a drastic change in their principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and 
Darrell cannot be properly combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described 
above, neither Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification 
profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular 
unique user. For at least these reasons, the independent Claim 1 is allowable over the teachings 
of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 

Claims 2-9 are all dependent upon the independent Claim 1 . As discussed above, the 
independent Claim 1 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 
Accordingly, the Claims 2-9 are all also allowable as being dependent upon an allowable base 
claim. 

b. Claim 10 

The independent Claim 10 is directed to a system comprising means for detecting a user's 
electronic device activity pattern, means for comparing the detected activity pattern against a 
plurality of user action identification profiles stored within a memory device, wherein each user 
action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by at least one activity 
performed by the particular unique user, and means for using the comparing to identify the 
current user as being one of the particular users. Within Claim 10 it is recited that the means for 
comparing is used to compare the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action 
identification profiles stored in a memory device. As described above, the combination of Davis 
and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to combine the teachings of Davis with 
the teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if there were motivation to combine 
Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would result in a drastic change in 
their principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and Darrell cannot be properly 
combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described above, neither Davis, Darrell 
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nor their combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user 
action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a 
particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular unique user. For at least these 
reasons, the independent Claim 10 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their 
combination. 

c. Claims 11-20 

The independent Claim 1 1 is directed to a method comprising comparing a user's activity 
pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory device, 
wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by at 
least one activity performed by the particular unique user and wherein the current user's activity 
includes an input selection and using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of 
the particular users. Within Claim 11 it is recited that the user's activity pattern is compared 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles and that the user's activity includes an 
input selection. It is further recited in Claim 1 1 that each user action identification profile is 
associated with a particular unique user by at least one activity performed by the particular 
unique user, and the current user is identified as being one of the particular users. As described 
above, the combination of Davis and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to 
combine the teachings of Davis with the teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if 
there were motivation to combine Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it 
would result in a drastic change in their principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis 
and Darrell cannot be properly combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as 
described above, neither Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the detected 
activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action 
identification profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the 
particular unique user. For at least these reasons, the independent Claim 1 1 is allowable over the 
teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 

Claims 12-20 are all dependent upon the independent Claim 1 1 . As discussed above, the 
independent Claim 1 1 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 
Accordingly, the Claims 12-20 are all also allowable as being dependent upon an allowable base 
claim. 
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The independent Claim 21 is directed to a method comprising determining a particular 
user's identity, detecting the particular user's activity pattern, and storing the particular user's 
activity pattern within a user action identification profile in a memory device, wherein the user 
action identification profile is configured to be compared with an unknown user's activity pattern 
against at least one activity performed by the particular unique user. Within Claim 21 it is recited 
that an unknown user's activity pattern is compared against a stored user action identification 
profile. It is further recited in Claim 21 that the stored user action identification profile includes 
a particular detected user's activity pattern. As described above, the combination of Davis and 
Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to combine the teachings of Davis with the 
teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if there were motivation to combine Davis 
and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would result in a drastic change in their 
principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and Darrell cannot be properly 
combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described above, neither Davis, Darrell 
nor their combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user 
action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a 
particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular unique user. For at least these 
reasons, the independent Claim 21 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their 
combination. 

Claims 25 and 26 are both dependent upon the independent Claim 21. As discussed 
above, the independent Claim 21 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their 
combination. Accordingly, the Claims 25 and 26 are both also allowable as being dependent 
upon an allowable base claim. 

e. Claims 27-31 

The independent Claim 27 is directed to an identification system comprising a detection 
module configured for detecting a user's activity pattern, and a comparator module configured for 
comparing the user's activity pattern to a user action identification profile stored within a memory 
device, wherein the comparator module is configured to determine a user's identity based on 
scoring a comparison between the user's activity pattern and the user action identification profile 
comprising at least one activity performed by the user. Within Claim 27 it is recited that a 
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comparator module is configured to determine a user's identity based on scoring a comparison 
between the user's activity pattern and a user action identification profile comprising at least one 
activity performed by the user. As described above, the combination of Davis and Darrell is 
improper because there is no motivation to combine the teachings of Davis with the teachings of 
Darrell. As further described above, even if there were motivation to combine Davis and Darrell 
the combination is impermissible because it would result in a drastic change in their principle 
operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and Darrell cannot be properly combined 
because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described above, neither Davis, Darrell nor their 
combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action 
identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a 
particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular unique user. For at least these 
reasons, the independent Claim 27 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their 
combination. 

Claims 28-31 are all dependent upon the independent Claim 27. As discussed above, the 
independent Claim 27 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 
Accordingly, the Claims 28-3 1 are all also allowable as being dependent upon an allowable base 
claim. 

f. Claim 32 

The independent Claim 32 is directed to a method comprising detecting a user's electronic 
device activity pattern, storing the user's activity pattern in a memory storage device within a 
user action identification profile comprising at least one activity by the user , comparing the 
detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each 
user action identification profile is associated with a particular unique user, using the comparing 
to identify the current user as being one of the particular users, and continuing to update the 
user's stored activity pattern after identifying the user. As described above, the combination of 
Davis and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to combine the teachings of Davis 
with the teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if there were motivation to 
combine Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would result in a drastic 
change in their principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and Darrell cannot be 
properly combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described above, neither 
Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern against a 
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plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is 
associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular unique user. 
For at least these reasons, the independent Claim 32 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, 
Davis and their combination. 

g. Claims 33 and 34 

The independent Claim 33 is directed to an identification system comprising a detection 
module to detect a user's activity pattern, a storage module to store the user's activity pattern 
within a user action identification profile comprising at least one activity by the user , and a 
comparator module to compare the user's activity pattern to the user action identification profile, 
wherein the comparator module determines a user's identity based on scoring a comparison 
between the user's activity pattern and the user action identification profile. As described above, 
the combination of Davis and Darrell is improper because there is no motivation to combine the 
teachings of Davis with the teachings of Darrell. As further described above, even if there were 
motivation to combine Davis and Darrell the combination is impermissible because it would 
result in a drastic change in their principle operation. Moreover as described above, Davis and 
Darrell cannot be properly combined because they are nonanalogous art. Further, as described 
above, neither Davis, Darrell nor their combination teach comparing the detected activity pattern 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles, wherein each user action identification 
profile is associated with a particular unique user by an activity performed by the particular 
unique user. For at least these reasons, the independent Claim 33 is allowable over the teachings 
of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 

Claim 34 is dependent upon the independent Claim 33. As discussed above, the 
independent Claim 33 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 
Accordingly, the Claim 34 is also allowable as being dependent upon an allowable base claim. 

Grounds for Rejection 

Within the Final Office Action, Claims 22-24 have been rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 
103(a) as being unpatentable over Darrell and Davis in view of Seno. 
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Arguments 

Claims 22-24 are all dependent upon the independent Claim 21. As discussed above, the 
independent Claim 21 is allowable over the teachings of Darrell, Davis and their combination. 
Accordingly, the dependent Claims 22-24 are all also allowable as being dependent upon an 
allowable base claim. 

4. CONCLUSION 

For the above reasons, it is respectfully submitted that the Claims 1-34 are allowable over 
the cited prior art references. Therefore, a favorable indication is respectfully requested. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HAVERSTOCK & OWENS LLP 

Dated: March 13.2009 Bv: /Jonathan O. Owens/ 

Jonathan O. Owens 
Reg. No.: 37,902 
Attorney for Applicant 
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This appendix includes a list of the claims under appeal. 

1 . A method of identifying a user comprising: 
detecting a user's electronic device activity pattern; 

comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification 
profiles stored in a memory device, wherein each user action identification profile is 
associated with a particular unique user by at least one activity performed by the 
particular unique user; and 

using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular users. 

2. The method according to claim 1, wherein comparing the detected activity pattern 
comprises scoring a comparison between the detected activity pattern and a user action 
identification profile. 

3. The method according to claim 1 , wherein comparing the user activity pattern comprises 
scoring a comparison between the detected activity pattern and a user action identification 
profile, and wherein using the comparing comprises comparing the comparison score 
against a predetermined threshold score. 

4. The method according to claim 1, wherein comparing the detected activity pattern 
comprises determining a number of matches between the detected activity pattern and the 
user action identification profiles, and wherein using the comparing comprises comparing 
the determined number of matches against a predetermined number of matches. 

5. The method according to claim 1, further comprising the act of detecting additional 
activity of the current user if the act of using the comparing does not identify the current 
user. 

6. The method according to claim 1, wherein the current user's electronic device activity 
includes selection of content. 
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7. The method according to claim 1, wherein the current user's electronic device activity 
includes selection of an application. 

8. The method according to claim 1, wherein the activity of the user includes selection of a 
category. 

9. The method according to claim 1, wherein the detected activity pattern includes a length 
of time between the current user's inputs on the electronic device. 

10. A system comprising: 

means for detecting a user's electronic device activity pattern; 
means for comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action 
identification profiles stored in a memory device, wherein each user action identification 
profile is associated with a particular unique user by at least one activity performed by the 
particular unique user; and 

means for using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular 
users. 

11. A method comprising: 

comparing a user's activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification profiles 
stored in a memory device, wherein each user action identification profile is associated 
with a particular unique user by at least one activity performed by the particular unique 
user and wherein the current user's activity includes an input selection; and 
using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular users. 

12. The method according to claim 11, wherein comparing the current user's activity pattern 
comprises scoring a comparison between the detected activity pattern and a user action 
identification profile. 
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13. The method according to claim 11, wherein comparing the current user's activity pattern 
comprises scoring a comparison between the current user's activity pattern and a user 
action identification profile, and wherein using the comparing comprises comparing the 
comparison score against a predetermined threshold score. 

14. The method according to claim 11, wherein comparing the current user's activity pattern 
comprises determining a number of matches between the current user's activity pattern 
and the user action identification profiles, and wherein using the comparing comprises 
comparing the determined number of matches against a predetermined number of 
matches. 

15. The method according to claim 11, further comprising the act of detecting additional 
activity of the current user if the act of using the comparing does not identify the current 
user. 

16. The method according to claim 11, wherein the input selection includes selection of 
content. 

17. The method according to claim 11, wherein the input selection includes selection of an 
application. 

18. The method according to claim 11, wherein the input selection includes selection of a 
category. 

19. The method according to claim 11, wherein the current user's activity pattern includes a 
length of time between the current user's inputs. 

20. The method according to claim 11, further comprising detecting the user's activity pattern. 

21. A method comprising: 
determining a particular user's identity; 
detecting the particular user's activity pattern; and 
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storing the particular user's activity pattern within a user action identification profile in a 
memory device, wherein the user action identification profile is configured to be 
compared with an unknown user's activity pattern against at least one activity performed 
by the particular unique user. 

22. The method according to claim 21 , wherein the determining the particular user's identity 
further comprises detecting a particular user's biometric parameter. 

23. The method according to claim 22, wherein the user's biometric parameter includes one 
of an iris scan, a DNA sample, and a fingerprint. 

24. The method according to claim 21, wherein the determining the particular user's identity 
further comprises detecting a particular user's password. 

25. The method according to claim 21, wherein the determining the particular user's identity 
further comprises comparing the particular user's activity pattern with the user action 
identification profile. 

26. The method according to claim 25, wherein confirming the identity of the particular user 
further comprises scoring a sufficient match between the activity of the particular user 
with profile data associated with a known user in response to comparing the activity. 

27. An identification system comprising: 

a detection module configured for detecting a user's activity pattern; and 
a comparator module configured for comparing the user's activity pattern to a user action 
identification profile stored within a memory device, wherein the comparator module is 
configured to determine a user's identity based on scoring a comparison between the 
user's activity pattern and the user action identification profile comprising at least one 
activity performed by the user. 

28. The system according to claim 27, further comprising a database module configured for 
storing the user action identification profile. 
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29. The system according to claim 27, wherein the user's activity pattern includes one of 
selection of content, selection of an application, and selection of a category. 

30. The system according to claim 27, wherein the comparator module is configured to 
compare a score comparison against a predetermined threshold score. 

3 1 . The system according to claim 27, wherein the comparator module is configured to 
determine a best comparison score based on the user's activity pattern for a predetermined 
length of time. 

32. A method comprising: 

detecting a user's electronic device activity pattern; 

storing the user's activity pattern in a memory storage device within a user action 
identification profile comprising at least one activity by the user; 
comparing the detected activity pattern against a plurality of user action identification 
profiles, wherein each user action identification profile is associated with a particular 
unique user; 

using the comparing to identify the current user as being one of the particular users; and 
continuing to update the user's stored activity pattern after identifying the user. 

33. An identification system comprising: 

a detection module to detect a user's activity pattern; 

a storage module to store the user's activity pattern within a user action identification 
profile comprising at least one activity by the user; and 
a comparator module to compare the user's activity pattern to the user action 
identification profile, wherein the comparator module determines a user's identity based 
on scoring a comparison between the user's activity pattern and the user action 
identification profile. 

34. The system according to claim 33, wherein the storage module continues to update the 
user's stored activity pattern after the user is identified. 
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Abstract 

Many context-aware computing applications form inferences and execute corresponding actions based on context 
that is uniquely associated with a user. We refer to such applications as customized context-aware applications and 
recognize that their design poses a very challenging burden to application designers due to the degree of customiza- 
tion that is required. To tackle this problem, we propose to develop a programming model and framework for con- 
text-aware applications with the goal of shielding application developers from the complexity of customization. The 
framework applies machine learning in novel ways to infer application triggering conditions. This paper presents the 
key research challenges that must be overcome to reach this goal along with the directions that we are currently ex- 
ploring. 



1. Introduction 

Pervasive, context-aware computing is the process of using 
pervasive data from the user's environment (i.e., context) 
to adapt the execution of a computation on a user's behalf. 
The Context Tailor project focuses on an important class 
of pervasive, context-aware applications that we refer to as 
customized context-aware (CCA) applications. Such appli- 
cations customize their execution to the expected needs of 
the user based on patterns of repetitive context. Examples 
include: 

• Weiser's waking state coffee machine [9] that brews 

coffee in anticipation of a user waking up. 

• A UPS truck assignment application that predicts re- 

cipient availability for efficient delivery. 

• A Smart HVAC system that adjusts the thermostat just- 

in-time by predicting a user's arrival. 

• A scheduler that predicts computer idleness to schedule 

expensive computations conveniently. 

• A content distribution system that pre-fetches/pre- 

transcodes web content by predicting user access based 
on user context. 

Customized context-aware applications represent an im- 
portant emerging class of new applications within perva- 
sive computing that involve predictions of user behavior 
based on context about the user. These applications blend 
the agenda of pervasive computing with machine learning. 
Users benefit from these applications in that the applica- 
tions facilitate calm computing [10] by enabling mundane 
tasks to be performed without requiring conscious interac- 
tion by a user and by preparing a service for a user's an- 



ticipated needs. An additional, but arguably more signifi- 
cant, benefit is that the removal of active user attention 
from the execution process affords the opportunity for 
extremely efficient application execution. 

Imagine developing a CCA application such as Weiser's 
waking state coffee machine that prepares coffee so that it 
is ready at the appropriate time in the morning. The chal- 
lenge faced by the designer of this application is the mean- 
ing of appropriate time. Some users want coffee immedi- 
ately upon waking while others want it after taking their 
morning shower. For both of these cases, the developer 
must either determine the right context conditions for trig- 
gering the coffee maker (e.g., should restless sleep or 
physical absence from the bed signal that coffee will soon 
be desired?) or incorporate user preferences to specify the 
appropriate conditions. In either case, customization ac- 
cording to user characteristics is a considerable design 
burden. The problem is exacerbated when one considers 
that a user's characteristics change over time requiring 
new inferences to be specified. If either the developer or 
the end user is required to spend significant time customiz- 
ing or tailoring an application to meet each user's needs, 
few such applications will reach the market and even fewer 
will be successful. 

The Context Tailor project is striving to radically simplify 
the development of CCA applications by pushing applica- 
tion triggering functionality out of the developer's view 
and into middleware so that application developers are 
shielded from the complexity of customization. To achieve 



this goal we are placing a machine learning infrastructure 
into the middleware. 

Pervasive computing middleware is being developed by 
several research and commercial entities to overcome the 
challenges that pervasive computing environments pose 
[1][2][14]. Such challenges include heterogeneous data 
formats, temporarily disconnected networks, variable reli- 
ability, privacy and the challenge of specifying complex 
data compositions. In a separate vein, machine learning as 
an application-level facility within pervasive computing 
has been attempted by several research efforts such as the 
MavHome project [15]. Machine learning as a component 
of pervasive computing middleware is the contribution of 
this paper. Our vision is to develop middleware that offers 
machine learning capabilities without requiring application 
developers to be machine learning experts. Furthermore, 
we expect the machine learning engine to overcome the 
challenges that pervasive computing imposes. Our goal 
can be summarized by the slogan write once, run for eve- 
ryone. 

We see three major research challenges that must be ad- 
dressed in order to achieve this ideal: 

1 . The definition of a programming model for customized 
context-aware applications. 

2. The design and evaluation of a generic inference 
framework based upon machine-learning techniques. 

3. An approach for managing privacy in a tractable man- 
ner. 

In what follows, we present these challenges after a brief 
presentation of our context-aware platform and our tar- 
geted application space. 

2. Existing Context Service 

Context Tailor middleware is designed on top of an exist- 
ing Context Service [3] that was developed at IBM re- 
search. The role of the Context Service is to collect, main- 
tain and provide context information to applications about 
numerous subjects. Subjects may be users or objects (e.g., 
equipment or packages). 

Figure 1 shows a high level description of the Context Ser- 
vice. It consists of a dispatcher, a configurable set of con- 
text drivers, and a collection of utility components. In ad- 
dition, there are three programming interfaces: a Client 
API, a Context Push Interface and an internal Context 
Driver Interface. The dispatcher routes application re- 
quests for context to the appropriate context drivers 
through the Context Driver Interface. Each of these context 
drivers handles only one type of context information and 
encapsulate the details of the interaction with context 
sources of that type of context information. Examples of 



context include location, calendar activity and network 
connectivity. Context Drivers may either pull information 
from context sources or let context sources push informa- 
tion to them via the Context Push Interface. 

With the Client API, applications may either poll the Con- 
text Service for context information or subscribe for notifi- 
cations of new context data published by the appropriate 
context drivers. The Context Tailor project is an applica- 
tion of the Context Service that accesses context informa- 
tion through the Client API and identifies context patterns 
that can be used by context-aware applications. 
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Figure 1: Context Service Architecture 



3. Application Space 

Figure 2 displays a classification of customized context- 
aware applications based on three dimensions. We con- 
sider this a preliminary classification that is likely to 
evolve with further research. The X dimension considers 
whether events are recurrent or rare. Recurrent context 
events result in patterns describing repetitive activities in 
contrast with rare events that are anomalies or deviations 
from normal activities. Any of the above examples from 
Section 1 are applications that fall in the recurrent event 
class. Examples of CCA applications involving rare events 
include intrusion detection and credit card fraud applica- 
tions that leverage context to detect deviation from normal 
behaviors and predict anomalies. The Y dimension ad- 
dresses the relationship between events within a pattern. A 
pattern that simply treats its events as the elements of a set 
falls into the category of grouped event. Patterns in which 
events are partially ordered fall in the ordered event cate- 
gory. If events are totally ordered and the absolute start 
time of each event is important, then the appropriate cate- 
gory is timed event. The Z dimension considers the length 
of each event. If an event is conceptually instantaneous 



(e.g., a web page request) then its position in the Z dimen- 
sion is instantaneous. If the event has a nonzero duration 
(e.g., "going home"), then it falls within the duration cate- 
gory along the Z dimension. 

Below are examples of customized context-aware applica- 
tions covering several sections of our application space. 
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Figure 2: Customized context-aware application 



• Context-Aware Content Distribution (CACD): The goal 
of the CACD application is to predict web pages that a 
user plans to access and then pre-fetch and pre-transcode 
the pages to reduce user-observed download latency. In 
this case, context includes the device display type (e.g., 
desktop PC, palm pilot), the user location, and the web 
page access history which are used to infer the next page a 
user will access. We have already developed an initial pro- 
totype of this application that mines only web access logs 
and pre-fetches web content to an Apache web pre- 
fetching module [7]. 

• Context-Sensitive Scheduler: The goal of this applica- 
tion is to schedule computationally expensive utilities 
(such as file backup and antivirus utilities) dynamically to 
run on a laptop at times convenient for the owner. The 
Context-Sensitive Scheduler utility uses context about a 
laptop's state as well as location and calendar information 
about the owner to infer that the laptop will be idle long 
enough to accommodate the execution of the relevant task. 
Thus, CSS considers timed events that have duration. 

• Smart HVAC System: The goal of the Smart HVAC sys- 
tem is to automatically adjust the thermostat of a person's 
house based on whether the house is occupied. The system 
uses diverse forms of context that include the home 



owner's location and calendar to infer that the home owner 
is headed home and the thermostat temperature should be 
increased or decreased to a comfortable temperature. Thus, 
this application has timed events that are conceptually in- 
stantaneous. 

• Credit-Card Fraud Detection: Context can be used in 
very simple ways to determine credit card fraud; e.g., if a 
person's location indicates that they are in Dallas while 
their credit card is being used in Chicago then signal an 
alarm. Beyond such simple uses, patterns of credit card use 
can be determined and deviations from these patterns can 
be used to signal that fraudulent activity is occurring. Such 
rare events are likely to require particular machine learning 
techniques that are quite different from the techniques of 
other applications in our classification scheme. 

• Clustered Event Scheduler: The occurrence of related 
events is often stimulated by context. E.g., prior to a busi- 
ness trip one must book a flight as well as reserve a rental 
car and hotel room. Currently the correlation of these ac- 
tivities (flight, car and hotel web-based reservations) is 
manually determined. We suggest that learning techniques 
can be used to infer the relationship between these events 
as an example of grouped events within our classification. 

4. Challenge 1: A Programming Model 

Our fundamental premise for the design of a programming 
model is that a context-aware application can be modeled 
as a set of services in which each service consists of two 
separate functions: triggering and effecting. The triggering 
function interprets context to determine if the service 
should initiate, pause, resume, or cease execution. For ex- 
ample, the Context Sensitive Scheduler interprets context 
(e.g. location and calendar context) to infer computer idle- 
ness and determine whether computationally intensive ap- 
plications can be triggered. Triggering functionality is 
highly dependent on the user's behavior, but usually inde- 
pendent of the application's goal. For example, the trigger 
that infers that a frequent traveler is headed to their tempo- 
rary residence varies significantly based on the traveler's 
habits, but the decision is applicable to a variety of ser- 
vices (e.g., temperature and lighting, food services). The 
effecting function performs actions based on the trigger. 
The effecting functionality can be broadly applied across 
many users, but is tightly coupled with the application's 
goal (e.g., controlling the temperature in a hotel room 
based on multiple sources of context such as the internal 
and external temperature, the state of all windows and the 
state of ceiling fans). 

The decoupling of triggering and effecting functions lies at 
the heart of our approach. With this decoupling principle, 



we move most of the triggering operations from the appli- 
cation space and place them into the supporting frame- 
work. We note two benefits to this approach. From a gen- 
eral system design perspective, this principle exploits the 
reusable nature of triggering operations across applica- 
tions. More importantly, from an application development 
perspective, this principle will dramatically simplify the 
development of context-aware applications by allowing 
application developers to focus on the design of a minimal 
set of tasks mainly defined by the effecting component of 
their application. 

One challenge that we face in designing our programming 
model is to design a generic API that application develop- 
ers can use to interface the effecting aspects of their appli- 
cations with a framework that supports the triggering as- 
pects. This API should be as simple as possible and should 
not assume or require that application developers be famil- 
iar with the underlying machine-learning algorithms used 
to perform triggering operations. 

4.1. High Level Architecture 

A preliminary high level architecture of the middleware 
supporting our programming model is shown in Figure 3. 
This architecture is built on top of an existing context ser- 
vice that we have already designed, as discussed in [3]. It 
consists of this context service with a set of context 
sources, a context log repository, a learning engine, a con- 
text pattern repository and a pattern activator. In addition a 
vocabulary is defined and associated with the context ser- 
vice. The context service acts as a provider of context in- 
formation. It contains all the functionality needed to dis- 
patch relevant context from context sources to its clients. 
We attach to the context service a vocabulary describing 
each context source and semantics of the data that is pro- 
vided. Examples of context sources are location, calendar, 
current user activity and network accessibility. 

All requests for context are logged by the context service 
in a context log repository. The format of individual log 
entries consists of four fields: a time stamp, a user 
identification, a context type, and a context state. The time 
stamp logs the time when the request for context was 
served by the context service. The user identification field 
logs the subject on behalf of who the request was made. 
The context type field logs the context source used to sat- 
isfy the request. The range of values of a context type must 
be expressed in the vocabulary associated with the context 
service. Finally, the context state field logs the value taken 
by the context type at a given time, for a given user. 

Using context logs, the learning engine derives context 
patterns and stores them in the context pattern repository. 
The derivation of these patterns is performed by machine 



learning algorithms operating on the context logs. The 
output of the learning engine is a set of context patterns. 
These patterns have two parts: a condition and an action. 
The condition portion defines the state in which various 
context attributes must be for the pattern to be activated. 
The action portion is a trigger to applications. The learn- 
ing engine appends to these patterns statistical properties 
measuring the accuracy of the derivation. For example, the 
learning engine could determine that 95% of the time, 
when user A drives past a g*ven location on Main Street, 
user A will arrive to his hotel, within 25 minutes. The 
learning engine stores all these results in the context pat- 
tern repository. 
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Figure 3: High Level Architecture 

The pattern activator accesses the context pattern reposi- 
tory and triggers the effecting part of context-aware appli- 
cations that are shown in Figure 3 as services. To perform 
this task, it allows applications to set up subscriptions for 
context triggers. The vocabulary of context is made avail- 
able to application developers to determine the right trig- 
gers needed by their applications and set up the appropri- 
ate subscriptions. To serve these subscriptions, the pattern 
activator accesses current context from the context service 
and attempts to match it with the condition part of relevant 
context patterns obtained from the context repository. This 
matching step generates a set of context patterns that are 
used to activate services. Only the action parts of these 
patterns are retained and used to serve applications 
subscriptions. Accordingly, the format of the subscriptions 
sent by applications to the pattern activator is composed of 
triggers with a required accuracy and a required time win- 
dow. 



4.2. Refining the Architecture 

Related to the architecture is the need to support feedback 
from the applications to the middleware about the per- 
formance of the triggering operations. The performance of 
the triggering operations must be measured with generic 
application metrics. To use these measures and improve 
the performance of triggering operations, these generic 
metrics must be automatically mapped into another set of 
performance metrics specific to the triggering operations 
used inside the framework. 

To illustrate this problem, consider the CACD application. 
The effecting part of CACD resides in an apache proxy 
module that we have designed to pre-fetch content in a 
proxy cache close to the end user. In this portion of the 
application, the performance of the application is naturally 
measured by the hit rate improvement that pre-fetching 
adds to pure caching techniques. The decision on what to 
pre-fetch is made by an external pre-fetching server that 
contains the triggering portion of the application. In this 
server, the performance is measured by the prediction ac- 
curacy of the learning scheme used. There is a complex 
relationship that exists between the hit rate increase meas- 
ured at the application layer and the prediction accuracy 
measured within the middleware. To close the loop and 
adjust the triggering operations to adapt to changes at the 
effecting layer, it is imperative to understand this complex 
relationship. Initially, we propose that the application de- 
veloper explicitly specifies this mapping. As we build 
more applications, we will identify the common parts of 
the mapping that applications share and automate these 
parts in the framework. 

5. Challenge 2: An Inference Framework 



The different classes of customized context-aware applica- 
tions have different learning requirements. For our frame- 
work to be effective we must ensure that it contains a set of 
efficient learning algorithms for each segment of the classi- 
fication. As a result, we face the challenge of designing a 
machine learning toolkit for customized context-aware 
applications. 

For the ordered event class of applications, we are extend- 
ing the initial work that we have done for the Context 
Aware Content Distribution Application [7]. In that work 
we developed an algorithm that can be extended to the 
entire ordered event class. This algorithm, called Fuzzy- 
LZ, is an extension of the parsing algorithm used in Lem- 
pel-Ziv compression. Fuzzy-LZ is a sequential predictor 
that makes approximate URL access predictions from past 
URL access. The approach is "fuzzy" because it ignores 



the small variations in the structure of the URLs compos- 
ing the input sequence. In essence, it groups similar URLs 
into clusters and instead of predicting individual URLs, it 
predicts clusters of URLs. This approach allows us to take 
into account the fact that users access similar, but not nec- 
essarily identical, Web URLs. For example, all the news 
stories located at CNN.com related to the US Open tennis 
tournament on September 2 and September 3, 2003. might 
have similar but not identical URLs on a news web site. 
This group of similar URLs is treated by our algorithm as 
a single unit. A metric used to express closeness of URLs 
is defined on general parts of URLs such as the server 
name, path name and file name. While we have developed 
Fuzzy LZ for web mining problems, we believe that it can 
be extended to other forms of context. This extension re- 
quires the definition of metrics for such forms of context 
that will allow us to extract meaningful patterns from con- 
text logs by ignoring unnecessary details. 

Applications in the grouped event class have learning re- 
quirements that can be met with unsupervised learning 
techniques. Unsupervised learning techniques form clus- 
ters or "natural groupings" of the input patterns [12]. In 
each cluster, the order of occurrence of each event is not 
important. The grouping criteria used to produce these 
clusters are arbitrary. A typical criterion is the event time 
stamp that allows the grouping of context events that tend 
to occur simultaneously. For instance, one could learn 
from logs of context that whenever a user arrives at work, 
she always synchronizes her mail client with her mail 
server, accesses the same portal web site, checks her cal- 
endar and gets coffee from the cafeteria, but not necessar- 
ily in this order. Hence, whenever she gets coffee, the 
other applications in this set may benefit from this knowl- 
edge. For example, if she has not accessed her mail yet, 
mail replication could be done on her favorite devices. We 
are currently developing such unsupervised techniques to 
mine contextual data. 

We are also developing learning algorithms for the timed 
event class of applications. Such algorithms have received 
little attention in the literature. One exception is the work 
of Ma and Hellerstein [4] where the authors proposed a 
clever algorithm that mines partially periodic patterns with 
unknown periods. Unfortunately, this algorithm does not 
address key aspects of the learning requirements for timed 
event applications. For instance, it was not designed to 
predict that a given context event will occur in T time 
units. Furthermore, their technique was not designed to 
determine the duration of a given context event. Hence, it 
does not solve the learning problems posed by the Con- 
text-Sensitive Scheduler and Smart HVAC system applica- 
tions. Our initial approach extends the current state of the 
art in machine learning practices to such time prediction 
problems. 



Learning algorithms for rare events face different chal- 
lenges from the ones addressed by all the problems pre- 
sented above. Indeed, the challenge that we face here is the 
design of techniques able to predict irregularities with a 
small amount historical data. A typical application in this 
space involves the prediction of fraudulent credit card 
transactions. In such examples, we are looking for devia- 
tions from normal behaviors to trigger alarms. An obvious 
approach to solve this problem is to actually mine for re- 
current patterns and trigger alarms when events do not 
match any of these recurrent patterns. 

6. Challenge 3: Security and Privacy 

Security and privacy are important to most customized 
context-aware computing applications. Context that is 
available about a given user often has a sensitive nature. 
For example, knowing that a person's location is far from 
their home can be used to a thief s advantage. Users need 
controls that restrict context to only be used how and when 
the user wants. Any context-aware application must have 
facilities for controlling context to satisfy these require- 
ments. 

A context-aware application that depends on context from 
a single domain can assume that the domain is a trusted 
environment in which users and applications are easily 
authenticated. Any application that depends on context 
from multiple domains does not have this luxury and must 
be authenticated to multiple domains. This may lead to a 
world in which users are forced to authenticate applica- 
tions numerous times resulting in an intractable user 
ID/password management problem. 

A major privacy challenge with context-aware application 
development involves the fact that many applications use 
context that is owned by several distinct organizations. 
The organizations or context domains have administrative 
control over the collection and dissemination of context on 
behalf of a given user within the confines of the domain. 
An example context domain might be owned by a cell 
phone service provider that generates location context 
about a user based on the state and location of the user's 
cell phone; a corporation might own a context domain that 
generates context about its employees while at work as 
well as other general forms of context. 

The Context Tailor infrastructure as well as any context 
service that uses an inference framework to derive patterns 
about user context introduces a new class of assets about 
which privacy matters. In addition to user context, user's 
context patterns themselves may require their own privacy 
policies. E.g., a user's location may be private; likewise, 



the pattern about a user's location every Tuesday at 3 PM 
may be private as well. The introduction of context pat- 
terns as a new asset to be considered with respect to pri- 
vacy raises the stakes on how secure an infrastructure in- 
volving Context Tailor should be. In other words, breaches 
of security for Context Tailor compromise both the 
sources of context that Context Tailor monitors as well as 
the patterns that Context Tailor derives. 

The above privacy and security concerns are common 
among many context infrastructures beyond the Context 
Tailor project. The Context Tailor infrastructure adds an 
extra privacy burden over and above typical context-aware 
applications with respect to a user's specification of pri- 
vacy constraints. Generally, Context Tailor requires a user 
to specify more privacy constraints for a given application 
than would be the case if a context-aware application did 
not leverage our infrastructure. 

To understand this point, consider the fact that a context- 
aware application can be characterized as a function of N 
context sources where each source of context has M states. 
The complexity of specifying privacy constraints for such 
applications is generally O(hf). A user of a context-aware 
application must specify privacy constraints for each ap- 
plication about each relevant source of context. Consider k 
applications written without our infrastructure such that 
their separate machine learning facilities each depend on N 
distinct sources of context. Specifying the complexity of 
these k sources of context is Ofkfof). If the applications 
are written using the Context Tailor infrastructure the com- 
plexity of specifying privacy becomes 0(kMt N ) since each 
application will now depend on all of the context sources 
available through the context service. 

7. Concluding Remarks 



In this paper we have presented three challenges central to 
the design of an application model for CCA applications: 
the design of a programming model supporting the decoup- 
ling of effecting and triggering functionalities, the design 
of a machine learning toolkit that supports triggering func- 
tions and an approach to protect the security and privacy of 
users. While we are currently addressing each of these 
challenges, there are two additional issues that we plan to 
address in the future, as the scale of the system grows. 

First, our framework and prograrnming model will only be 
successful if it can accommodate a large, heterogeneous set 
of context sources. Each context source is provided with a 
name and several attribute-value pairs that describe the 
state of context events. As the number and type of context 
sources grow there will be a great deal of redundancy and 
overlap of context types. Indeed, our existing context ser- 
vice has multiple notions of location context: a Blackberry 



server that indicates location based on nearest cell tower as 
well as an 802.11 location server. The naming scheme dis- 
tinguishes these two types of location context even though 
conceptually we would like to treat these forms of context 
as being similar. Consider the case of a context pattern 
consisting of Blackberry location events that is matched to 
a particular action, e.g., adjust the thermostat. If a new 
802.11 event occurs that is located near the Blackberry 
location pattern, we would like the Context Tailor frame- 
work to trigger the same thermostat action. The challenge 
in this problem is to develop an extensible notion of close- 
ness between forms of context that are syntactically differ- 
ent but semantically similar. Several ontological engineer- 
ing research endeavors are currently exploring similar 
goals such as the Resource Description Framework (RDF) 
and the DARPA Agent Modeling Language (DAML) in- 
eluding many sub-disciplines of DAML. We will leverage 
these efforts together to tackle this problem. 

Second, as the number of generated context events grows a 
need for computational efficiency will arise to accommo- 
date the large set of stored context patterns. To define this 
problem, consider the sequence of steps involved during 
runtime when the framework attempts to decide which 
applications should be triggered. As new context from the 
user is obtained from the underlying context infrastructure, 
the framework needs efficient mechanisms to match this 
incoming context with the list of patterns generated by the 
learning toolkit. The computational complexity of this pat- 
tern matching is proportional to the number of applications 
times the number of patterns times the number of users. 

For some timed event applications, hard deadlines defining 
when the applications should be triggered may be speci- 
fied by the developer. As a result, it is imperative to de- 
velop efficient pattern matching techniques. Our initial 
approach to this problem will make use of state of the art 
matching techniques such as the Rete Algorithm [16] to 
match incoming context events to patterns that were 
learned. We will extend these techniques to take into ac- 
count the diverse application triggering requirements fol- 
lowing a general rule of thumb that first locks for valid 
patterns for applications with strict deadlines and then tries 
to identify patterns for other applications that can tolerate 
triggering delays. 
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Abstract — In view of the recent increase of incidents over the 
Internet and other networks, the role of authentication 
techniques to prevent unauthorized access by malicious users 
becomes more significant. User authentication methods can be 
classified into three categories: (1) methods based on human 
memory such as passwords, (2) methods based on physical 
devices such as magnetic or IC cards, and (3) methods based on 
biometrics such as fingerprint and iris. As the first two categories 
cannot escape vulnerabilities caused by forgetfulness or losses, 
the third category attracts much attention in these days. This 
paper proposes a network authentication system with multi- 
biometrics to support various applications where user 
authentication is necessary. In particular, it can provide 
authentication services to a workflow process that is a typical 
intranet application. The paper also discusses the prototype 
implementations developed after the proposed system and their 
evaluation. 

Keywords-biometrics; network authentication system; workflow 

I. Introduction 

In the modern society, all kinds of public and private 
services are more or less dependant on computer networks 
supporting them. Electronic voting and electronic commerce 
are two main examples of them. Because crimes and incidents 
over networks are increasing rapidly, the role of authentication 
techniques to prevent unauthorized access by malicious users 
becomes more significant. ■ 

User authentication methods currently in use can be 
classified into three categories: (1) methods based on human 
memory such as passwords or Personal ID, (2) methods based 
on physical devices such as magnetic or IC cards, and (3) 
methods based on biometrics such as fingerprint and iris. The 
methods in the first two categories are inherently vulnerable 
due to forgetfulness and physical losses. As such, the use of 
methods in the third category is becoming more popular. 

Biometrics authentication depends on biological 
individuality of human characteristics such as fingerprint, iris, 
retina, face, and voice. A biometrics authentication technology 
automatically extracts identification data from such human 
characteristics and compares it with pre-registered data to 
authenticate a person, but how it is done is different according 
to the characteristics it focuses. Biometrics authentication has 
three advantages; (1) difficulty of reproduction, (2) safety from 
theft, and (3) ease of use (no needs to remember passwords or 
keep an ID card). These advantages help its wider use in recent 
years, and it can be expected that it will become much popular 
with the advance of biometrics authentication technologies to 
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produce inexpensive and small devices to process biometrics 
data, 

Biometrical authentication technologies differ each other 
with respect to preciseness, device size, cost, and appropriate 
application areas. Also, user acceptance of biometrical 
authentication should be considered, as it differs on the human 
characteristics being used. Some users may oppose use of their 
flngerprint 

A major problem of biometrics authentication is that it is 
not free from an error in the process of extraction of human 
characteristics and comparison of biometrics data. Multi- 
biometrics is useful to improve reliability of biometrics 
authentication when a single biometrics authentication 
technology cannot satisfy a required reliability level. For 
example, fingerprint authentication at the entrance of a building 
may be combined with iris authentication at the entrance of a 
secured room in that building. 

Because biometrics authentication will be more popular 
over networks in the future, it is useful to build a network- 
based biometrics authentication platform for use by many 
applications and commonly applicable to different types of 
biometrics authentication technologies, including combination 
of them (i.e., multi-biometrics). This paper proposes a network 
authentication system with multi-biometrics to support various 
applications where user authentication is necessary. In 
particular, it can provide authentication services to a workflow 
process which schedules jobs to responsible persons according 
to a specified sequence. 

In the following, chapter II reviews past researches' of 
biometrics authentication technologies and considers how they 
can be used for network applications. Chapter III proposes 
basic design criteria of a network authentication system. 
Chapter IV presents the design based upon the proposed 
criteria, and Chapter V discusses implementation and 
evaluation of the prototypes -developed after the • design. 
Chapter VI is the conclusion. 

n Biometrics Authentication Technologies 

A. Past Biometrics Authentication Researches 
Past researches are summarized as follows: 

1) Researches to Recognize Biometrical Characteristics: 
Researches on extraction of biometrical characteristics of a 
human began in 1960s. Based on them, FBI adapted fingerprint 
recognition for crime investigation in 1980s [1]. Meanwhile, 
researchers examined other types of biometrics and other 
applications. In 1990s, software development eased 
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implementation of extraction techniques, which paved the way 
for deployment of biometrics authentication [2]. Today 
researchers are studying fingerprint [3][4][5][6][7][8], iris 
[9][10], retina [11], hand geometry [12][i3], voice [14][15], 
and face [16][17] for sources of information to uniquely 
identify a human. Also, there are studies on movement of the 
pen and/or fingers to make a signature for the same purpose 
[18][19][20]. 

2) Researches to Establish Biometrics Authentication: 
Some researchers considered common issues with extraction of 
identification data from various types of biometrics, and 
protection of such data against conceivable attacks [21][22][23]. 
They aimed at facilitating reliable biometrics authentication by 
improving authentication preciseness and providing counter- 
measures against attacks to an authentication system. 

3) Researches to Combine Multiple Biometrics 
Authentication (Multi-biometrics): It is possible to strictly 
authenticate a person by combining multiple biometrics 
authentication methods while accepting some degree of 
authentication failures with a single biometrics. Combination 
of biometrics authentication [24] may be achieved by logical or 
statistical methods. Logical methods perform each of 
biometrics authentication individually and take AND or OR of 
their results to reach the final answer. Statistical methods rely 
on a statistical function derived by matching probabilities by 
individual authentication methods. 

B. Biometrics Authentication over Networks 

For biometrics authentication to be used reliably over the 
Internet and other networks, the whole process of 
authentication must be well protected. In a network 
authentication system shown in Fig. 1, biometrics information 
extracted by the sensor device is relayed to the authentication 
server by the authentication client over a network. Because 
information sent over a network is subject to eavesdropping 
and forgery, each step taken by the authentication system shall 
be protected from conceivable threats by a security architecture 
encompassing all involved elements. For example, such an 
architecture should take into the account confidentiality and 
integrity of authentication information over a network, security 
measures to protect involved elements, and considerations on 
reliability of biometrics authentication. It is worth noting that 
careful implementation is also necessary to ensure security of 
the whole system once the security architecture is defined. 
Whereas most of the above dealt with improvement of 
biometrics authentication technologies, we have been working 
on design and implementation issues of a biometrics 
authentication system over a network [25]. 
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Figure 1 . A Network Authentication System 



C. Use of Biometrics Authentication by Network 
Applications 

We consider typical use of biometrics authentication over a 
network to be enhancement of authentication accuracy for 
Web-based user interfaces because of their popularity over the 
Internet and intranets. 

In our previous works, a biometrics authentication system 
over a network which can be integrated easily with a Web- 
based application is presented [25]. This paper proposes an 
extended version of the biometrics authentication system 
supporting multi-biometrics and integration capability with 
workflow processes. A workflow process is a computer-aided 
scheduling of jobs widely used over an intranet. Its examples 
include an approval process of a report from an employee to 
his/her supervisor, and an electronic procurement process. 

m. Basic Design Criteria of a Network 
Authentication System 

We have identified the following basic design criteria for a 
network authentication system with multi-biometrics. They are 
assumed as a guideline for design and implementation 
described in the later sections. 

(1) The authentication system must support multiple 
biometrics as well as password-based authentication, and any 
combination of them by an individual user. Also it must 
support not only verification but also identification by 
biometrics. 

(2) It must provide centralized management of 
authentication data and related information such as personal 
data and access control conditions, in order to rmnirnize 
management overhead to maintain such information. 

(3) It must provide an authentication interface to Web- 
based applications for use of biometrics. 

(4) It shall use authentication protocols adequately defined 
to defend authentication information sent over networks from 
possible loss and conceivable attacks such as impersonation 
and replay. 

(5) It shall provide integration capability with workflow 
processes. 

IV. Network authentication System Design 

A. Network Authentication Models 

We have identified two authentication models as key 
authentication architectures over networks. 

The Co-located Model: The Go-located model assumes 
that a service requiring user authentication is physically tied 
with a user's location, as shown in an example in Fig. 2. In this 
example, when a user requests the gatekeeper to open the door, 
it obtains biometrics data from the user by means of the sensor 
device and requests the Authentication Client to verify the user 
by sending an authentication request to the remote 
Authentication Server. Then the Authentication Server sends 
back a response to admit or to deny opening of the door. 
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Figure 4. A Network Authentication Platform 

2) The Separated Model: The Separated Model assumes 
that a service requiring user authentication is physically 
separated from a user's location, as shown in an example in Fig. 
3. In this example, when a user requests access to a content in 
the HTTP(Hypertext Transfer Protocol), server, the HTTP 
server requests the HTTP client (browser) to obtain biometrics 
data from the user by means of the sensor device and send it. 
When it receives the biometrics data, the HTTP server requests 
the Authentication Client to send an authentication request 
including the data and the content's ID to the remote 
Authentication Server via CGI(Common Gateway Interface). 
Then the Authentication Server sends back a response 
including the user's access privilege to the content 

B. A Network Authentication Platform 

We have developed a network authentication platform [26] 
upon which authentication services can be built according to 
either the Co-located Model or the Separated Model. As shown 
in Fig. 4, the network authentication platform consists of the 
following software components: the Authentication Client, the 
Authentication Server, and the Authentication Database. The 
Authentication Client provides user authentication service to 
applicadons based on biometrics data extracted by the sensor 



device. The Authentication Server receives aumentication 
requests with biometrics data from the Authentication Clients 
and responds by matching the data with the Authentication 
Database. The Authentication Database stores user biometrics 
data and other data such as personal information of users and 
access control conditions for individual applications. These 
software components directiy map to the elements of Co- 
located Model. In the case of the Separated Model, extraction 
of biometrics characteristics of a user can be delegated to an 
agent residing with the browser. Extracted biometrics data may 
be communicated from the agent to the Authentication Client 
by a secure protocol,, e.g., SSL(Secure Socket Layer) [26]. As 
for the authentication protocol between the Authentication 
Clients and the Authentication Server, the platform 
implemented RADIUS [27] with an enhancement to securely 
transport biometrics data. 

C. Support of Multi-biometrics 

Length of. data used for biometrics authentication is 
typically in the range of a few to one and half thousand Bytes. 
Such data may be extracted by a sensor device from fingerprint, 
iris, and other biometrics and stored in the Authentication 
Database in the Authentication Server. The Authentication 
Database can be configured to support multi-biometrics by 
allocating multiple fields to store individual biometrics data. 
The same type of biometrics data may occupy multiple fields to 
improve preciseness or to store back-up data in case of injury 
(e.g., data extracted from another finger for fingerprint 
authentication). 

D. Management of the Authentication Database 

The Authentication Database shall include personal 
information corresponding to stored biometrics data and access 
control information to authorize access to Applications based 
on a user's identity. Access control may be combined with 
multi-biometrics, e.g., to mandate authentication by multiple 
biometrics to use an application requiring high security. 

Table I shows an example user file structure in the 
Authentication Database. The password field is defined in the 
structure for the following purposes: 

(1) To provide alternative authentication means for users 
from whom extraction of biometrics data is technically difficult. 

(2) To authenticate a user for initial registration of 
, biometrics data. 

(2) in the above allows a user to register biometrics data 
remotely from his/her site over a network, thus reducing 
overheads with registration and maintenance of biometrics data 
in the Authentication Database. For initial registration of 
biometrics data, the administrator issues a temporary password 
with which only registration of biometrics data is allowed. Fig. 
5 shows an example initial registration procedure. The 
registration procedure will be protected from impersonation 
over the network by secure communication protocols among 
participants of the procedure, Le„ SSL and RADIUS in the 
case of our platform. 
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TABLE I. 



AN EXAMPLE USER FILE STRUCTURE 
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Figure 5. Initial Registration Procedure 

E. . Integration with a Workflow Process 

A workflow process provides scheduling of jobs to 
responsible persons usually through the Web interface and 
Emails. For example in a report approval process, an employee 
starts a workflow process by submitting a report electronically. 
Then the workflow process requests approval of the employee's 
supervisor by an Email, and the supervisor reads the report and 
issues approval through the Web interface. 

Security of a workflow process will be greatly enhanced if 
biometrics authentication of responsible persons is integrated 
within the process. This can be accomplished by the use of the 
network authentication platform for the Separated Model with 
the following features: (1) Biometrics authentication means for 
. each person who takes part in a workflow process; and (2) 
Storage of authentication schedules according to workflow 
processes in the Authentication Database. 

In the authentication scheduling according to a workflow 
process shown in Fig. 6, a triggered workflow process, 
Authentication Client 1, requests authentication of User land 
User 3, respectively, to reach completion of the workflow 
process denoted by Application 1. Alternative users, i.e., User 
2 and User 3 for User 1, and User 4 for User 3, and alternative 
applications are also registered to deal with exceptional 
handling. 

F. Protection of Biometrics Data over a Network 

Our platform chose SSL and RADIUS for the protocol to 
transfer biometrics data between the agent and the 
Authentication Client, and the Authentication Client and the 
Authentication Server, respectively. SSL can adequately 
protect biometrics data sent over a network by a standard 
encryption algorithm. As for RADIUS, it only supports 
encryption of passwords that are much shorter than usual 
biometrics data. Our platform enhanced RADIUS by adding 
encrypted transfer of multiple types of large identification data, 
including user ID to suit for multi-biometrics, 
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Figure 6. Authentication Scheduling according to Workflow Processes 

V. Implementation and Evaluation 
Two prototype implementations, called Type A and Type B 
here, have been developed after the above described network 
authentication platform adapted to the Separated Model. In 
Type A, the Authentication Client and the Authentication 
Server were built upon Solaris Operating System. In Type B, 
they were built upon Windows NT. Another difference 
between them is the degree of optimization of the software 
codes, in particular with the CGI interface and Authentication 
Database access methods, of which Type B is better. More 
details of Type A are described in [25]. 

A. Measurement of Processing Time 

Both implementations were evaluated with respect to 
relative processing time of the software components in the 
authentication sequence shown in Fig. 7. In it, the dotted lines 
indicate time intervals that were measured. The information 
exchanged between the components were as follows: 

a: the user request including the user ID and biometrics data 
(IK Bytes) 

b: the authentication request including biometrics data 

c: the authentication response indicating OK/NG 

d: the content requested by the user (an HTML file) 

Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 show measurement results of relative 
component processing time by Type A and by Type B, 
respectively. Tie total processing rime was 1.5 sec by Type A 
and 0.4 sec by Type B. In both cases, processing time of the 
authentication protocol, RADIUS, is smaller than other 
components. It can be concluded from these results that 
processing time of biometrics authentication over a network is 
not an obstacle to its deployment, especially when its 
implementation is well optimized; 

B. Applicability of the Implementation to Multi-Biometrics 
Although we measured processing time of the 

implementation only in the case of fingerprint authentication 
with 100 entries in the Authentication Database, we believe 
that relative smaliness of time required for transport of 
biometrics data over a network will hold true with other types 
of biometrics. This is because the length of biometrics data is 
usually less 1 .5 kilobytes after extraction regardless of types of 
biometrics. The results in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 suggest that a larger 
size of biometrics data may not enlarge authentication time 
over a network very much. 
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Figure 9. Ratio of Processing Time by Type B 

VL Conclusion 

This paper proposes a network authentication system with 
multi-biometrics to support various applications where user 
authentication is necessary. In particular, it can provide 
authentication services to a workflow process which schedules 
jobs to responsible persons. The paper also discusses prototype 
implementations developed after the proposed network 
authentication system and their evaluation. 

It was shown that the proposed system would be useful to 
build a network authentication system with multi-biometrics, 
with sufficiently small authentication processing time and wide 
applicability to network applications, including these 
corresponding to the Co-located Model and the Separated 
Model. 

Further study items include implementation and evaluation 
of biometrics other than fingerprint, and efficient management 
of the Authentication Database to enable application-specific 
authentication and to better support workflow processes. 
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Abstract 

We present an approach to real-time person tracking in 
crowded and/or unknown environments using multi-modal 
integration. We combine stereo, color, and face detec- 
tion modules into a single robust system, and show an ini- 
tial application in an interactive, face-responsive display. 
Dense, real-time stereo processing is used to isolate users 
from other objects and people in the background. Skin-hue 
classification identifies and tracks likely body parts within 
the silhouette of a user. Face pattern detection discrimi- 
nates and localizes the face within the identified body parts. 
Faces and bodies of users are tracked over several tempo- 
ral scales: short-term (user stays within the field of view), 
medium-term (user exits/reenters within minutes), and long 
term (user returns after hours or days). Short-term track- 
ing is performed using simple region position and size cor- 
respondences, while medium and long-teim tracking are 
based on statistics of user appearance. We discuss the fail- 
ure modes of each individual module, describe our integra- 
tion method, and report results with the complete system in 
trials with thousands of users, 

1. Introduction 

The creation of displays or environments which pas- 
sively observe and react to people is an exciting challenge 
for computer vision [4, 6]. Faces and bodies are central to 
human communication and yet machines have been largely 
blind to their presence in real-time, unconstrained environ- 
ments. 

Often, computer vision systems for person tracking ex- 
ploit a single visual processing technique to locate and track 
user features. These systems can be non-robust to real- 
world conditions with multiple people and/or moving back- 
grounds. Additionally, tracking is usually performed only 
over a single, short time scale: a person model is typically 
based only on an unbroken sequence of user observations, 
and is reset when the user is occluded or leaves the scene 




Video 
Display 

Figure 1. System overview showing the rela- 
tionship of each modality with detection and 
short-term tracking, and with long-term track- 
ing/identification. 

temporarily. 

We have created a visual person tracking system which 
achieves robust performance through the integration of mul- 
tiple visual processing modalities and by tracking over mul- 
tiple temporal scales. With each modality alone it is pos- 
sible to track a user under optimal conditions, but each 
also has, in our experience, substantial failure modes in un- 
constrained environments. Fortunately these failure modes 
are often independent, and by combining modules in sim- 
ple ways we can build a system with overall robust perfor- 
mance. 

In the following sections we describe our tracking frame- 
work and the three vision processing modalities used. We 
then describe an initial application of our system: a face- 
responsive, interactive video display. Finally we show the 
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Figure 2. Output of vision processing modules: input image, face pattern detection output, connected 
components recovered from stereo range data, and flesh hue regions from skin hue classification. Boxes 
have been drawn on the faces of the two tracked users in the input image; the rightmost person in the 
image is beyond the workspace of the system. 



results of our system when deployed with naive users, and 
analyze both the qualitative success of the application and 
the quantitative performance of our tracking algorithms. 

2. Tracking framework 

A person tracking system for interactive environments 
has several desired criteria: it should operate in real-time, 
be robust to multiple users and changing background, pro- 
vide a relatively rich visual description of the users, and be 
able to track people when they are occluded or momentarily 
leave the scene. We achieve these goals through the use of 
multi-modal integration and multi-scale temporal tracking. 

We base our system on three primary visual processing 
modules: depth estimation, color segmentation, and inten- 
sity pattern classification (see Figure 1). As described in 
more detail below, depth information is estimated using a 
dense real-time stereo technique and allows easy segmen- 
tation of the user from other people and background ob- 
jects. An intensity-invariant color classifier detects regions 
of flesh tone on the user and is used to identify likely body 
part regions such as face and hands. A face detection mod- 
ule is used to discriminate head regions from hands and 
other tracked body parts. 

Figure 2 shows the output of the three vision processing 
modules. As a person tracker, each is individually fragile: 
notebooks are indistinguishable from faces in range silhou- 
ette, flesh color signs or clothes fool color-only trackers, and 
face pattern detectors typically are slower and only work 
with relatively canonical poses and expressions. However, 
when integrated together these modules can yield robust, 
fast tracking performance. 

Tracking is performed in our system on three different 
time-scales: short-range (frame to frame while the person 
is visible), medium-range (when the person is momentar- 
ily occluded or leaves the field of view for a few minutes), 
and long range (when the person is absent for hours, days 
or more.) Long-term tracking can be thought of as a per- 
son identification task, where the database is formed from 
the set of previous users. For short-term tracking we sim- 



ply compute region correspondences specific to each pro- 
cessing modality based on region position and size. Multi- 
modal integration is performed using the history of short- 
term tracked regions from each modality, yielding a repre- 
sentation of the user's body shape and face location. 

For medium and long-range tracking, we rely on a sta- 
tistical model of multi-modal appearance to resolve cor- 
respondences between tracked users. In addition to body 
shape and face location, and color of hair, skin, and clothes 
is recorded at each time step. We record the average value 
and covariance of represented features, and use them for 
matching. For medium-term tracking, lighting constancy 
and stable clothing color are assumed; for long-term track- 
ing we adjust for changing lighting and do not include cloth- 
ing in the match criteria. 

In the next section, we discuss module specific process- 
ing, including classification, segmentation/grouping, and 
short-term tracking. Following that, we present our integra- 
tion scheme, and correspondence method for medium and 
long-term tracking. 

3. Mode-specific processing 

Pixel-wise classification, grouping and short-term track- 
ing are performed independently in each modality. Stereo 
processing outputs a user's silhouette defined by range re- 
gions, color processing yields a set of skin color regions 
within range silhouette boundaries, and face processing re- 
turns a list of detected frontal face patterns; we describe 
each module in turn. Each mode also provides an inde- 
pendent estimate of head location and performs short-term 
tracking. 

3.1. User silhouette from dense stereo 

To compute a set of user silhouettes, we rely on a dense 
real-time stereo system. Video from a pair of cameras is 
used to estimate dense range using a technique based on the 
census transform [8]; we have implemented the census al- 
gorithm on a single PCI card, multi-FPGA reconfigurable 
computing engine [9]. This stereo system is capable of 
computing 24 stereo disparities on 320 by 240 images at 
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42 frames per second, or approximately 77 million pixel- 
disparities per second. These processing speeds compare 
favorably with other real-time stereo implementations such 
as [3]. 

Our segmentation and grouping technique proceeds in 
several stages of processing, as illustrated in Figure 3. We 
first smooth the raw range signal to reduce the effect of low 
confidence stereo disparities using a morphological closing 
operator. We then compute the response of a gradient op- 
erator on the smoothed range data and threshold at a criti- 
cal value based on the observed noise level in our disparity 
data. Connected components analysis is applied to these re- 
gions of smoothly varying range. We return all connected 
components whose area exceeds a minimum threshold. 

The range processing module provides these user silhou- 
ettes, as well as estimates of head location. A candidate 
head is placed below the maxima of the range profile. Head 
position is refined in the integration stage, as described be- 
low. 

Disparity estimation, segmentation, and grouping are re- 
peated independently at each time step; range silhouettes 
are tracked from frame to frame based on position and size 
constancy. The centroid and size of each new range silhou- 
ette is compared to silhouettes from the previous time step. 
"Short-term" correspondences are indicated using a greedy 
algorithm starting with the closest unmatched region; for 
each new region the closest old region within a minimuin 
threshold is marked as the correspondence matches. 

3.2. Skin color localization 

Skin color is a useful cue for tracking people's faces and 
other body parts. We detect skin using a classification strat- 
egy which matches skin hue but is largely invariant to in- 
tensity or saturation, as this is robust to shading due to il- 
lumination and/or the absolute amount of skin pigment in a 
particular person. 

We apply color segmentation processing to images ob- 
tained from one camera. Each image is initially repre- 
sented with pixels corresponding to the red, green, and blue 
channels of the image, and is converted into a "log color- 
opponent" space. This space can directly represent the ap- 
proximate hue of skin color, as well as its log intensity 
value. We convert (B, G, B) tuples into tuples of the form 
(log(G),log(R)-log(G)Jog(B)-(log(R)^log(G))/2). 
Skin color is detected using a classifier with an empirically 
estimated Gaussian probability model of "skin" and "not- 
skin" in the log color-opponent color space. When a new 
pixel p is presented for classification, the likelihood ratio 
P(p = skin) /P(p — nan— skin) is computed as a classifi- 
cation score. Our color representation is similar to that used 
in [2], but we estimate our classification criteria from ex- 
amples rather than apply hand-tuned parameters. For com- 
putational efficiency at run-time, we precompute a lookup 
table over all possible color values. 



After the lookup table has been applied, segmentation 
and grouping analysis are performed on the classification 
score image. Similar to the range case, we use morpho- 
logical smoothing, threshold above a critical value, and ap- 
ply connected component computation. However, there is 
one difference: before smoothing we apply the low-gradient 
mask from the range modality. This restricts color regions 
to be grown only within the boundary of range regions; if 
spurious background skin hue is present in the background 
it will not adversely affect the shape of foreground skin 
color regions. 

As with range processing, classification, segmentation, 
and grouping are repeated at each time step. Short-term 
tracking is performed on recovered color regions based on 
similar centroid position and region size. When a a color 
region changes size dramatically, we check to see if two 
regions merged, or if one region split into two. If so we 
record the identity of the split or merged regions, to be used 
in the integration stage as described below. 

Skin color regions that are above the midline of their 
associated range component, and which are appropriately 
sized at the given depth to be heads, are labeled as candi- 
date heads and passed to the integration phase. 

3.3. Face pattern detection 

To distinguish head from hands and other body parts, and 
to localize the face within a region containing the head, we 
use pattern recognition methods which directly model the 
statistical appearance of faces based on intensity. 

We based our implementation of this module on the 
CMU face detector [7] library. This library implements 
a neural network which models the appearance of frontal 
faces in a scene, and is similar to the pattern recognition 
approach described in [5]. Both methods are trained on a 
structured set of examples of faces and non-faces. 

Face detection is initially applied over the entire image; 
when one or more detections are recorded, they are passed 
directly as candidate head locations to the integration phase. 
Short term tracking is implemented by focusing search in a 
new frame within windows around the detected locations in 
the previous frame. If a new detection is found within such a 
window it is considered to be in short-term correspondence 
with the previous detection; if no new detection is found 
and the detection in the previous frame overlapped a color 
or range region, then the face detection is updated to move 
with that region (as long as it persists). 

4. Integrated Tracking 

Our integration method is designed to take advantage of 
each module's strengths: range is typically fast but coarse, 
color is fast and prone to false positives, and face pattern de- 
tection is slow and requires canonical pose and expression. 
We place priority on face detection hits, when available, and 
use color or range to update position from frame to frame. 
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Figure 3. Stereo range processing to extract user siihouettes. (a) left/right image pair, (b) raw disparity 
computed using Census algorithm, (c) disparity after morphological smoothing, (d) regions of slowly 
varying disparity, (d) silhouettes recovered after connected components grouping. 



For each range silhouette, we collect the range, color, 
and face detection candidate head features. As described 
above, when a candidate pattern detection head overlaps 
with a range or color candidate head, it persists and follows 
the range or color region. We record the relative offset of the 
face detection head with respect to the range or color head, 
and maintain that relationship in subsequent frames. This 
has the desired effect of allowing face detection to discrim- 
inate between head and hand regions in subsequent frames 
even when there may not be another face detection for sev- 
eral frames. 

For each frame, we compute the location of a user's head 
on the range silhouette as follows: if a face detection candi- 
date head is present, we return it; otherwise we return any 
location with overlapping range and color candidates, the 
location of the range candidate, or the location of a color 
candidate, in order of preference. 

There is one special case in propagating face detection 
candidate heads. If the two color regions split or merge 
as described above, we take steps to allow the virtual face 
detection candidate head to follow the appropriate color re- 
gion. We assume that the face is stationary between frames 
when deciding what color region to follow. If two regions 
have merged, the virtual detection follows the merged re- 
gion, with offset such that the face's absolute position on 
the screen is the same as the previous frame. If two regions 
have split, the face follows the region closest to it's position 
in the previous frame. These heuristics are simple, but work 
in many cases where users are intermittently touching their 
face with their hands. 

When the head location has been found, we update the 
estimate of head size. We have found that color is a rel- 



atively unreliable estimator of size; instead, we recompute 
size based on the results of the face detector and the range 
modules. When a face detection result has been found, we 
use it to determine the real size of the face. If no face de- 
tection hit has been found, we use an average model of real 
face size. 

Our system can be configured in two modes: single- 
or multiple-person tracking. Singe-person mode is most 
appropriate for interactive games or kiosks which are re- 
stricted to a single user; multiple-person is more appropri- 
ate for general surveillance and monitoring applications. In 
single person mode, we return only a single range silhou- 
ette; we initially choose the closest range region, and then 
follow that region until it is no longer tracked in the short- 
term. 

5. Long-term tracking 

When users are momentarily occluded or exit the scene, 
short-term tracking will fail since position and size corre- 
spondences in the individual modules are unavailable. To 
track users over medium and long-term time scales, we 
rely on statistical appearance models. Each visual pro- 
cessing module computes an estimate of certain user at- 
tributes, which are expected to be stable over longer time 
periods. These attributes are averaged as long as the under- 
lying range silhouette continues to be tracked in the short- 
term, and used in a classification stage to establish medium 
and long-term correspondences. 

Like multi-modal person detection and tracking, multi- 
modal person appearance classification is more robust than 
classification systems based on a single data modality. 
Height, color, and face pattern each offer independent clas- 
sification data and are accompanied by similarly indepen- 
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dent failure modes. Although face patterns are perhaps 
the most common data source for current passive person 
classification methods, it is unusual to incorporate height 
or color information in identification systems because they 
do not provide sufficient discrimination to justify their use 
alone. However, combined with each other and with face 
patterns, height and color can provide important cues to dis- 
ambiguate otherwise similar people, or help classify people 
when only degraded data is available in other modes. 

5.1. Observed attributes 

In the range module, we estimate the height of the user 
and use this as an attribute of identity. Height is obtained 
by computing the median value of the highest point of the 
a user silhouette in 3-D. In the color module, we compute 
the average color of the skin and hair regions; we plan to 
also add a histogram of clothing color. We define the hair 
region to be those pixels above the face but on the range 
silhouette; clothing can be defined as all other silhouette 
pixels not labeled as skin or hair. 

In the face detector, we record an image of the actual 
face pattern wherever the detector records a hit. When a 
region is identified as a face based on the face pattern detec- 
tion algorithm, the face pattern (greyscale subimage) in the 
target region is normalized and then passed to the classifi- 
cation stage. For optimal classification, we want the scale, 
alignment, and view of detected faces to be comparable. We 
resize the pattern to normalize for size, and discard images 
which are not in canonical pose or expression, which is de- 
termined by normalized correlation with an average canon- 
ical face. 

For "medium-term" tracking, e.g., over seconds or min- 
utes of occmsion or absence^ 

tributes. For "long-term" tracking, over hours or longer, we 
cannot rely on attributes which are not invariant with time 
of day or from day to day: we correct all color values with a 
mean color shift to account for changing illumination, and 
would exclude clothing color from the match computation. 

5.2. Classification 

In general, we compute statistics of these attributes while 
users are being tracked over the short-term, and compare 
against stored statistics of all previous tracked users. 

When we observe a new person, we see if there is a pre- 
viously tracked individual which could have generated the 
current observations. We find the previous individual most 
likely to have generated the new observations; if this proba- 
bility is above a minimum threshold, we label the currently 
tracked region as being in correspondence with the previous 
individual. We integrate likelihood over time and modality: 
at time t, we find the identity estimate 

u* = argmaxP(t/j|w) (1) 




Figure 4. Display and viewing geometry: 
cameras and video-display share optical axis 
through a half-silvered mirror. 

where 

P(Uj\uj) = P{U j \Fo,...,F u H Q ,... ) H t ,C 0i ...C t ) (2) 

where F u Eu and d are the face pattern, height, and color 
observations at time i, and Uj are the saved statistics for 
person j. We restart time at t = 0 when a new range sil- 
houette is tracked. For the purposes of this discussion we 
assume P{Uj) is uniform across users. With Bayes rule 
and the assumption of modality independence, we have: 

u* = argmax( P(F Qt ... f Ft\Uj) 

3 

PiH^.^Htp^PiCoi.^CtlUi)) (3) 

Since our observations are independent of the observed 
noise in our sensor and segmentation routines, the posterior 
probabilities at different times may be considered indepen- 
dent. With this we can incrementally compute probability 
in each modality: 

PiFo^Ftpi) = P{F*,...,F i -i\U j )P{Ft\U s ) (4) 

and similarly for range and color data. 

We collect mean and covariance data for the observed 
user color data, and mean and variance of user height; the 
likelihoods P{Ff\Uj) and P(Ci\Uj) are computed assum- 
ing a Gaussian density model. For face pattern data, we 
store the size- and position-normalized mean pattern for 
each user, and approximate P(F t \C p ) with an empirically 
determined density which is a function of the normalized 
correlation of F t with the the mean pattern for person j . 

6. A Real-time Virtual Mirror Display 

Our initial application of our integrated, multi-modal 
visual person tracking framework is to create a face- 
responsive visual display. We construct a video display 
where cameras observe the user from the same optical axis 
as used by the display, and send estimates of the 3-D head 
position of observers of the screen to the application pro- 
gram. One application we have explored using this display 
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Figure 5. Color/Range stills of virtual mir- 
ror users collected during the SIGGRAPH '97 
demonstration. 

is an interactive graphics experience in which users' faces 
are distorted in real-time. The effect is a virtual fun-house 
mirror, but in which only the face regions are distorted. 

We create a virtual mirror by placing cameras so that 
they share the same optical axis as a video display, using 
a half-silvered mirror to merge the two optical paths. The 
cameras view the user through a 45-degree half mirror, so 
that the user can view a video monitor while also looking 
straight into (but not seeing) the cameras. Video from one 
camera is displayed on the monitor after the application of 
various computer graphics distortion effects, so as to cre- 
ate a virtual mirror effect. Figure 4 shows the display and 
viewing geometry of our apparatus. Using video texture 
mapping and the OpenGL graphics system, we have im- 
plemented graphics methods to distort faces on the screen 
using one of the following special effects: spherical ex- 
pansion, spherical shrinking, swirl, lateral expansion, and 
a vertical melting effect. This creates a novel and entertain- 
ing interactive visual experience where users get immediate 
visual feedback from their tracked faces. 

Our system is currently implemented using three com- 
puter systems (one PC, two SGI 02), a large NTSC video 
monitor, stereo video cameras, a dedicated stereo computa- 
tion PC board, and the half-mirror imaging apparatus. The 
full tracking system, including all vision and graphics pro- 
cessing, runs at approximately 12Hz. 



Figure 6. Example distortion output from vir- 
tual mirror application. 

7. Results 

We first demonstrated our system at the SIGGRAPH 
Conference from August 3-8, 1997 [1]. An estimated 5000 
people over 6 days used our system (approximately two new 
users per minute, over 42 hours of operation). The goal of 
the system in this application was to identify the 3-D posi- 
tion and size of a single user's head in the scene, and apply a 
distortion effect in real-time only over the region of the im- 
age containing the user's face. The distorted image was then 
displayed on the virtual mirror screen. The system tracked 
the user while he or she was in the frame, and then switched 
to a new user. 

Qualitatively, the system was a complete success. Our 
tracking results were able to localize video distortion ef- 
fects on the user's face, and overall the system was inter- 
esting and fun for people to use. Figure 6 shows a typical 
final image displayed on the virtual mirror. The system per- 
formed well with both single users and crowded conditions; 
the background environment was quite visually noisy, with 
many spurious lighting effects being randomly projected 
throughout the conference hall, including onto the people 
being tracked by our system. 

7.1. Evaluation 

We quantitatively evaluated the performance of our sys- 
tem using three off-line datasets: a set of stills captured 
at SIGGRAPH to evaluate detection performance, a set of 
stills of users in our laboratory, and a set of appearance 
statistics gathered from users in our laboratory who inter- 
acted with the system over several days. (Unfortunately 
we were not able to obtain observations of the same users 
across multiple days at the SIGGRAPH demonstration.) 

We collected stills of users interacting with our system 
every 15 seconds over a period of 3 hours at the SIGGRAPH 
demonstration. At each sample point we captured both a 
color image of the scene and a greyscale image of the out- 
put of the range module after disparity smoothing. We 
discarded images with no users present, yielding approx- 
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Table 2. Extended tracking performance 



Table 1. Face detection and localization results 
on SIGGRAPH and Lab datasets using differ- 
ent combinations of input modules, ordered by 
increasing error rate, (f) This data included 
many images which were smaller than the size 
range the pattern module was trained to de- 
tect. 

imately 300 registered color/range pairs. Figure 5 shows 
examples of the collected stills. We also collected a sim- 
ilar set of approximately 200 registered range/color stills 
of users of the system while on display in our laboratory, 
similar to the images in Figures 2 and 3(a). Table 1 sum- 
marizes the single-person detection results we obtained on 
these test images. A correct match was defined when the 
comers of the estimated face region were sufficiently close 
to manually entered ground truth (within \ of the face size). 
Overall, when all modules were functioning, we achieved a 
success rate of 97%; when the color and/or face detection 
module was removed, performance was still above 93%, in- 
dicating the power of the range cue for detecting likely head 
locations. 

To evaluate our longer term tracking performance we 
used statistics gathered from 25 people in our laboratory 
who visited our display several times on different days. 
People's hairstyle, clothing, and the exterior illumination 
conditions varied between the times data were collected. 
We tested whether our system was able to correctly identify 
users when they returned to the display. In general, our re- 
sults were better for medium term tracking (intra-day) than 
for long term (inter-day) tracking, as would be expected. 
Table 2 shows the extended tracking results: the correct 
classification percentage is shown for each modality and 
for the combined observations from all modes. This table 
reflects the recognition rate using all of the data from each 
short-term tracking session: on average, users were tracked 
for 1 5 seconds before short-term tracking failed or they ex- 
ited the workspace. 

By integrating modes we were able to correctly estab- 
lish correspondences between tracked users in all of the 
medium-term cases, which typically involved temporal gaps 
between 10 and 100 seconds. In the long-term cases, which 
typically reflected gaps of one day, integrated performance 
was 87%. A more complete description of medium- and 



: cor- 
rect identification rate at end of session. 

long-term performance is shown in Figure 7(a) and Fig- 
ure 7(d), respectively. These figures show the recognition 
rate vs rank threshold, i.e., the percentage of time the cor- 
rect person was above a given rank in the ordered likelihood 
list of predicted users. We also measured our performance 
over time: Figures 7(b) and 7(e) compare the performance 
versus rank threshold at 4 different times during each test- 
ing session. Here we show only the multi-modal results; 
as expected, identification becomes more reliable overtime 
as more data is collected/ Figures 7(c) and 7(f) show the 
rank of the correct person over time, averaged across all test 
sessions; correct identification (average rank equals one) is 
almost always achieved within one second in the medium- 
term case, and within three seconds in the long-term case. 

7.2. Discussion 

We draw two main conclusions from the detection re- 
sults; first, that range data is a powerful cue to detecting 
heads in complex scenes. Second, integration is useful: in 
almost every case, the addition of modules improved system 
performance. Performance was generally high, but individ- 
ual module results varied considerably across datasets. In 
particular the face pattern module fared relatively poorly on 
the SIGGRAPH dataset. We believe that this is largely due 
to the small size and poor illumination of many of the faces 
in these images. Additionally, in both datasets our appli- 
cation encouraged people to make exaggerated expressions, 
which was beyond the scope of the training for this module. 

In contrast, for extended tracking it is clear from these 
results that the face pattern is the most valuable of the three 
modes when we consider all the data available during the 
session. Face pattern data is most discriminating at the end 
of the test session; however, the other modalities are dom- 
inant early in the session. The face detection module op- 
erates more slowly than the other modes, so the face pat- 
tern data is not available immediately and accumulates at a 
slower rate. Therefore, in the first few seconds the overall 
performance of the extended tracking system is due primar- 
ily to color and height data, and far exceeds the performance 
based on face pattern alone. 
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Figure 7. Medium-term tracking: (a) performance vs rank threshold, results for each modality separately 
and then in combination, (b) multi-modal performance vs rank threshold at 4 different time samples 
during a session, (c) average rank of correct person over time. (d,e,f) Results for long-term tracking. 



8. Conclusion 

We have demonstrated a system which can respond to 
a user's face in real-time using completely passive and 
non-invasive techniques. Robust performance is achieved 
through the integration of three key modules: depth estima- 
tion to elimmateba 

fast tracking, and pattern detection to discriminate the face 
from other body parts. We use descriptions of the user com- 
puted from the same modalities to track over longer time 
scales when the user is occluded or leaves the scene. Our 
system has application in interactive entertainment, telep- 
resence/virtual environments, and intelligent kiosks which 
respond selectively according to the presence, pose, and 
identity of a user. We hope these and related techniques can 
eventually balance the I/O bandwidth between typical users 
and computer systems, so that they can control complicated 
virtual graphics objects and agents directly with their own 
expression. 
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Art Unit: 2434 

DETAILED ACTION 

CLAIMS PRESENTED 

Claims 1-31 are presented. 

Response to Arguments 

Applicant's arguments filed have been fully considered but they are not 
persuasive. 

At page 9, Applicant asserts that: "In contrast to the teachings of Darrell, Davis 
and their combination, the user identification system of the present invention stores one 
or more historic, idiosyncratic activity patterns as user action identification profiles. The 
method and apparatus of the present invention monitors the current user's electronic 
device inputs to determine the current user's idiosyncratic activity pattern. If the 
detected activity pattern is deemed sufficiently close to a historic, idiosyncratic activity 
pattern associated with a particular user, then the current user is identified as the 
historic, particular user. Monitored activity patterns include one or a combination of the 
user's selected content, the user's manner of selecting the content, the context in which 
the user makes certain inputs. In some instances, the module monitors the physical 
manner in which the user operates the electronic device. For example, two users will 
make keypad inputs at different speeds. In one embodiment, once the current user's 
identification is established, either passively by a comparator module or actively by 
requesting a specific user input, a password, the identification system updates the 
identified user's action identification profile." See Page 9 of the Remarks Section of the 
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Applicant's filing. Yet, there is no claim that recites all of these features. Not one claim. 
Despite this, Applicant argues that the references fail to teach all of these features. 
Thus, in response to applicant's argument that the references fail to show certain 
features of applicant's invention, it is noted that the features upon which applicant reiies 
(e.g., the typing at different speeds) are not recited in the rejected claim(s). Although 
the claims are interpreted in light of the specification, limitations from the specification 
are not read into the claims. See In re Van Geuns, 988 F.2d 1181, 26 USPQ2d 1057 
(Fed. Cir. 1993). 

As for Applicant's argument (e.g., pages 10-11) regarding the "one activity 
performed by the particular unique user" not being taught by the prior art, Applicant has 
cited sections of Davis and sections of Darrell in which the particular sections, when 
read in isolation from other sections, do not teach the particular recitation. See pages 
10-1 1 of Applicant's Remarks. This is, of course, logically against the very idea of an 
obviousness rejection; the rejection was concerned about the sections and reasonable 
readings of Davis and Darrell in which the claimed invention was taught The actual 
rejection was not accurately addressed. The actual rejection did not deal with how to 
combine the portions of Davis and Darrell so as to not teach the claimed invention. 
While Davis and Darrell do lend themselves to many different reasonable combinations 
of their teachings, the actual rejection dealt with how to combine the teachings of Davis 
and Darrell so as to teach the claimed invention. This much is clear. Davis was cited 
for identifying the activity. Darrell was cited for identifying the particular unique user. 
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The combination of the teachings teach the "one activity performed by the particular 
unique user." 

Applicant may have interpreted the rejection to have dealt with a physical 
combination of Davis and Darreii (as would be reasonable for mechanical objects). The 
rejection did not deal with any direct combination of the devices. Instead, the teachings 
of Davis and the teachings of Darrell were to be combined. In any case, any record of 
misunderstandings and mistaken readings of file history (e.g., regarding rejections in 
Office Actions) should be pointed out and corrected. 

Therefore, Applicant is respectfully requested to submit further arguments or 
amendments or other appropriate responses. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 

The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 

obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or 
described as set forth in section 102 of this title, if the differences between the 
subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are such that the subject 
matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a 
person having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. 
Patentability shall not be negatived by the manner in which the invention was made. 

Regarding all presented claims, the relied references are as noted in the 
previous Office Action. Please see the previous Office Action for detailed citation. 

Claims 1-21, 25-31 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable 
over Darrell and Davis. 
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Regarding claim 1 , Davis teaches "A method of identifying a user comprising: detecting 
a user's electronic device activity pattern; comparing the detected activity pattern 
against a plurality of user action identification profiles stored in a memory^ device, 

\A/he=>min oqpH i icor Qntinn iHonfifir*ntir\n nrrxfilo ic oeeA^lotoH vam+K o r 1 i i^l^i ie $ r 1 U,, 

least one activity performed by the particular unique user; and using the comparing [ ] 
(section 3 Application Space, e.g., credit card fraud detection which identifies patterns 
of credit card use)." 

These passages of Davis do not teach "particular ... user" and "to identity the 
current user as being one of the particular users" in the sense of the claim. 

Darrell teaches "particular ... user" and "to identify the current user as being one 
of the particular users (Figure 1, i.e., tracking and identification)" for the motivation of 
better tracking persons (section 1 Introduction, i.e., locate and track user). 

Hence, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time 
of the claimed invention to combine the teachings of Darrell and Davis for the motivation 
noted in the previous paragraphs so as to teach the claimed invention. 

Claims 1 , 1 0, 1 1 , 21 , 27 are independent claims. 

The special features of claim 10 (detection etc.,), claim 11 (system etc.,), claim 
21 (storing the activity pattern etc.,), claim 27 (identification system with modules etc.,) 
are taught by Darrell (section 4 Integrated Tracking, especially the second paragraph 
concerning collecting data and detection). 
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Regarding claims 2, 5-9, 12, 15-19, 25, 28, 29, 31 (various user identifying), 
these features are taught by Darrell (section 4 integrated Tracking, especially the 
second paragraph concerning collecting data and detection) 

R/anarrUnn Haimc ^ A 1 ^ 1 A OH OR A/oriruie or^rinn or* fr\ iwhaf^Ar m^^u^^ 

are reasonable), these features are taught by Davis (section 3. Application Space, e.g., 
credit card fraud detection which identifies patterns of credit card use)." 

Claims 22-24 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Darrell and Davis and Seno, 

Claims 22-24 depend from claim 21 . Darrell and Davis teach as noted in the 
rejection of claim 21. 

Thus, Darrell and Davis teach all but the special features of claims 22-24 
(biometric features and password, etc.). 

The special features of claims 22-24 (biometric features and password, etc.) are 
taught by Seno (section I. Introduction, i.e., finger print, iris, passwords, etc.) for the 
motivation of user authentication ((section L Introduction). 

Hence, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time 
of the claimed invention to combine the teachings of Darrell and Davis and Seno for the 
motivation noted in the previous paragraphs so as to teach the claimed invention. 



Conclusion 
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The art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to applicant's 
disclosure. The art disclosed general background. 

THIS ACTION IS MADE FINAL Applicant is reminded of the extension of time 

nnlim/ ac oof fnrth in ^7 i A 

A shortened statutory period for reply to this final action is set to expire THREE 
MONTHS from the mailing date of this action. In the event a first reply is filed within 
TWO MONTHS of the mailing date of this final action and the advisory action is not 
mailed until after the end of the THREE-MONTH shortened statutory period, then the 
shortened statutory period will expire on the date the advisory action is mailed, and any 
extension fee pursuant to 37 CFR 1.136(a) will be calculated from the mailing date of 
the advisory action. In no event, however, will the statutory period for reply expire later 
than SIX MONTHS from the mailing date of this final action. 

Points of Contact 

Any response to this action should be mailed to: 

Commissioner for Patents 
Alexandria, VA 22313 



or faxed to: 
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(571) 273-8300, (for formal communications intended for entry) 
Or: 

(571) 273-3836 (for informal or draft communications, please label "PROPOSED" or 
"DRAFT") 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to David Jung whose telephone number is (571) 272-3836 
or Kambiz Zand whose telephone number is (571) 272-3811. 



/David Y Jung/ 

Acting Examiner of Art Unit 2134 
David Jung 

David Jung 



Patent Examiner 
10/15/08 
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